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Chapter 1. 
THE MAN WHO LIKED SPINACH 

MR. THEODORE SMYTH, M.P., stood 
in front of the mirror in his study 
at Bishop's Weald and gave a passable im- 
pression of a Napoleon. ■ He held his fat 
and pompous figure very upright, and 
postured with self-important arrogance. 
He even made grimaces at himself, and 
stood the strain gamely. Looking at his 
reflection, in the mirror must have been 
an ordeal at the best of times. 

"Ha!" he said with intense satisfaction. 
"Hum! Capital!" 

Mr. Smyth was evidently a man who was 
very easily pleased. He stood sideways 
with his shoulder to the mirror and took 
another look. No doubt about it, he 
possessed a lordly bearing. More pleased 
than ever, he dragged himself away from 
his reflection and strolled to the open 
french windows. Well, it wasn't so much a 
stroll as a strut. Having arrived, he looked 
out into the dusk over the mathematically 
arranged and spotless gardens, and 
frowned. Until yesterday he had regarded 
Bishop's Weald as the apple of his eye, but 
this evening he realised that it wasn't 
much of a place, after all. Not in the same 
Street as Chalston Park. 



Bishop's Weald was more or less his own 
creation. He had bought the old Sussex 
property many years earlier, against all 
the wishes of his town-loving wife, and he 
had made so many alterations and addi- 
tions to the once-mellow old house that the 
original structure was scarcely recog- 
nisable. He had laid out the gardens with 
geometrical exactitude, in conformity with 
the workings of his businesslike mind. If 
a daisy on one of the lawns chanced to 
come out for a bit of sun during Mr. 
Smyth's absence, it would instinctively 
curl up and hide on his approach. 

There was a good deal of land attached 
to the Bishop's Weald property, and most 
of this land was devoted to the high- 
pressure production of spinach; and this 
wretched vegetable, having grown to 
maturity, was thereupon gathered in vast 
quantities and shot into Mr. Smyth's can- 
ning factory— mercifully hidden from the 
house by the undulating downs. Mr. Smyth 
had made a lot of money out of his 
spinach, and lie professed to like the stuff. 
Plenty of other people liked it, too, appar- 
ently, for "Smyth's Succulent Spinach" 
was a best seller in the canned vegetable 
line. 

With the passing of years, Mr. Smyth 



had blossomed out into a self-made country 
squire. He had been able to send his two 
sons to the famous Public school of St. . 
Prank's, and later to Oxford; his wife, 
having suffered the soul-stifling effects of 
a machine-made life, in which her hus- 
band ordered her every trifling movement, 
had finally thrown In the sponge and died. 
Roderick and Hilary had been motherless 
for over five years. 

Mr. Smyth's frown deepened. - In the 
gathering dusk he beheld a weedy figure 
in white flannels cutting across the corner 
of the bottom lawn. His elder son 
Roderick had been giving him a lot of 
trouble, the lazy young hound ! Roderick 
would have new responsibilities from now 

This thought, while giving rise to fresh 
problems, was nevertheless a highly satis- 
fying thought. It reminded Mr. Smyth 
that his elder brother had unexpectedly 
died, and that he was now the twelfth 
Earl of Chalston, lord of all the rolling 
Chalston estates in Kent, including the 
considerable rent-roll. A bit of a shock, 
the eccentric Richard pegging out so sud- 
denly, when everybody in the family had 
given him another forty years, but it was 
the foolish man's own fault for neglecting 
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a simple leg-cut, sustained in a trifling fall 
from his horse. Mr. Smyth sniffed. No 
such fate could ever befall him. If he so 
much as scratched his finger, he had the 
family doctor rallying round in less than 
half an hour. 

Yes. he would have to give Roderick a 
good talking to. The fellow was nothing 
but a slacker. No good in the office, no 
good anywhere. All he thought of was 
tennis in the summer and Bugger in the 
winter. And one day he would be Earl of 
Chalston. 

Roderick, unconscious of his father's un- 
kindly meditations, ambled through the 
open front doorway and found Travers. 
the butter, in the spacious oak-raftered 
hall. 

"Guv'nor anywhere about?" he asked, as 
he tossed his tennis racket into a chair. 

"His lordship is in the study, sir," said 
Travers, gliding forward to retrieve the 
carelessly flung racket. " I think you know, 
Mr. Roderick, that his lordship is always 
in the study at this hour of the evening." 

Roderick grinned rather fatuously. 

'■ Okay, Travers, old boy ! I only wanted 
to hear you trot out that ' his lordship ' 
stuff," he explained. "It gets me every 
time. You're much better than you were 
this afternoon." 

He slouched off to the study and found 
that his father had just turned the lights 
on. 

"Isn't it a bit thick, guv'nor," he said 
protestingly, " getting the bally servants to 
call you ' lordship '? Dammit, Uncle 
Richard's hardly cold ! Funeral isn't until 
to-morrow. Might at least have waited 
until he was buried " 

"Don't be ridiculous, Roderick!" inter- 
rupted his father sharply. " I am the Earl 
of Chalston. am I not? The moment your 
uncle died I succeeded to the title — since 
he was childless, and I am the next in the 
line of succession. Naturally, I am not 
formally assuming my title until — er — after 
the funeral. I cannot help what the 
servants do." 

" No, I suppose not," murmured Roderick, 
with a covert grin. "When's Hilary coming 
down from London? This evening? He 
was frightfully excited when I spoke to 
him over the 'phone this morning. I mean, 
all this makes a difference — what — You 
can't get away with it, guv'nor, it's a price- 
less piece of luck." 

"There is no need, Roderick, to be so 
callous about your uncle's death 1 " 



" Come off it, guv ! " protested the young 
man. "I only saw Uncle Richard once in 
my life, and that was when I was seven. 
He never cared tuppence about any of us, 
and I don't see why we should shed croco- 
dile's tears because he's pegged out. You 
often told me there was no reasonable 
chance of our branch of the family ever 
getting our hooks into the title. With 
Uncle Richard hale and hearty, and on the 

right side of middle age Well, I mean. 

always the chance that he'd marry and 
have kids of his own " 

"This discussion, Roderick, like most of 
your discussions, is merely idle," inter- 
rupted Mr. Smyth impatiently. "Go and 
get into some manly clothing and then 
take the car and meet your brother at the 
Station. He's coming by the evening train." 

Roderick ambled out, shrugging, and 
nearly collided with Travers in the door- 
way. 

"A gentleman to see your lordship," said 
Travers, who was looking slightly flustered. 
"He insists that his name is Mr. Norman 
Conquest, sir — er— my lord! I asked him 
for a card, but he informed me that the 
only cards on his person at the moment 
bear the names of several justices of the 
peace and a magistrate. A strange young 
gentleman, my lord!" 

"A lunatic, I should think!" frowned the 
master of Bishop's Weald. "Conquest? 
Did you say Conquest? Norman Conquest? 
Good heavens ! I wonder if he's the im- 
pudent rascal I believe he is? What would 
a man of his stamp want in this house?" 

"Not your valuables. Brother Theodore." 
came a drawling voice from behind 
Travers. "Move aside, serf, and then beat 
4t." 

There was something irresistible in the 
tall, lithe young man who entered. He 
took Travers gently by the shoulders, pro- 
pelled him out of the room, and shut the 
door. Then he faced about, took a couple 
of strides forward, and seated himself 
easily on a corner of the big mahogany 
desk. 

"I just dropped in. Brother Theodore, to 
collect a little information — and perhaps 
to put you wise to a spot of danger that's 
likely to crop up," said the Gay Desperado, 
proffering his cigarette-case. "No?" He 
lit one himself, and cocked it at an acute 
angle in his mouth. "What, if anything, 
do you know of your late brother's life in 
Australia?" 

"Well, upon my soul!" Mr. Smyth fairly 



goggled, and he swelled inches in every 
direction. "Of all the infernal impertin- 
ence! Are you aware, sir, that you are sit- 
ting on my desk?" He fairly spluttered. 
"As for my brother's life in Australia, I 
only know that he spent a few years there 
in his early manhood. Not that I can see 
that it is any business of yours!" 

"Patience, brother— patience," said Nor- 
man Conquest, making himself more com- 
fortable. "Perhaps you have heard the 
names of Rafael Cuffe, Miles Murchison, 
and Crowther Day?" 

Mr. Smyth was so startled that he forgot 
the angry sentence of dismissal which had 
been on the tip of his tongue. 

"Cuffe— yes!" he said sharply. "Wasn't 
Rafael Cuffe murdered outside a London 
restaurant last night, or the night before? 
And there's a report that Murchison and 
Day, who witnessed that crime, have 
mysteriously disappeared!" He took a 
step nearer to his visitor, his fat, florid 
face stern with inquiry. " Why do you ask 
me such questions, young man?" 

"Because I've every reason to believe 
that these three blighters, now dead — yes, 
they're all dead — had been steadily black- 
mailing the late Earl of Chalston for 
twenty-five years." 

Mr. Theodore Smyth suddenly sat down. 
He forgot all his anger. Norman Conquest's 
unique methods were strikingly effective. 
Formalities were dispensed with at a 
stroke, and no man in England was a 
greater stickler for formalities than Mr. 
Theodore Smyth. 

"Blackmailing my brother!" he ejacu- 
lated. " Ridiculous ! Preposterous ! My 
brother lived the life of a recluse. Cuffe 
and these other men were denizens of 
London's Bohemia— theatrical people and 
such like. My brother and they lived in 
worlds apart. You're talking sheer non- 

" You think so?" drawled Norman, a grim 
note creeping into his voice. "Listen, 
brother. The Earl of Chalston dies in the 
early evening, and that Dame night Rafael 
Cuffe is murdered ! It's a special night for 
Cuffe and his pals — a twenty-fifth annual 
celebration dinner. That annual dinner. I 
believe, was to celebrate the original year 
of the squeeze." 

"Of the what?" 

"The blackmail." 

"In all my life," said Mr. Smyth, his 
colour purple, " I have never heard such a 
tissue of scandalous rubbish as this!" He 
rose majestically to his feet. "How dare 
you?" 

"How dare I what?" asked Norman, in 
surprise. 

"How dare you make these vile sugges- 
tions?" Mr. Smyth, now thoroughly en- 
raged, had lost control of his voice, and 
his words boomed out noisily. "Blackmail- 
ing a man implies that he holds a guilty 
and disgraceful secret " 

"Not always " 

"Always!" thundered Mr. Smyth im- 
periously. "No man would pay blackmail 
for twenty-five years unless his secret was 
as shady as hell itself. And you dare to sit 
there and tell me that my brother, the 
late Earl of Chalston " 

"I wonder," said Norman mildly, "what 
it feels like to burst a blood vessel?" He 
eyed his host's ample figure speculatively. 
"In your case, I imagine, pretty painful — 
to say nothing of being messy!" 

Mr. Theodore Smyth regained some 
measure of control. 

"You had better go, young man," he said 
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thickly. "You had better go before I call 
my servants to hn.ve you thrown out." 

"That's no way to talk to a man who 
has come here to do you a good turn," 
retorted Norman, sliding easily from the 
desk and pushing Mr. Smyth back into his 
chair. "There's a queer rock formation at 
Chalston Park known as Roger's Peak, and 
on the very summit of this, reached by an 
interior lift, is an observatory built by 
your brother. Correct?" 

"Yes, quite correct; but I don't see " 

" The steward of this eyrie is an 
Australian aboriginal called Toowoomba 
Dick, and imported by Lord Chalston in 
his early boyhood," continued the Trouble 
Hunter, lighting a fresh cigarette. "Now, 
don't go off the deep end again, Popeye!" 

"Popeye!" bellowed Mr. Smyth. 

"Aren't you fond of spinach?" 

" Of all the insolent young dogs " 

"Let it go!" said Norman, with a wave 
of his hand. "Forget the spinach. Now, 
it's my theory that the black bloke, Too- 
woomba Dick, murdered Rafael Cuffe " 

"What!" 

"And the point is this: What is the 
tie " 

"I don't want to hear any of your crazy 
theories, Mr. Conquest!" interrupted the 
other dangerously. "The very suggestion 
that this faithful black servant should have 
gone to London and killed a man is too 
ludicrous for serious discussion." 

"On the face of it, yes," agreed Norman 
Conquest, his quartz-grey eyes glinting 
coldly. "But listen, Mr. Smyth! I was on 
the scene a few seconds after Cuffe was 
murdered. I chased the murderer and 
actually caught him. He was far too agile 
and slippery to be an ordinary white man, 
and he wore a rubber mask which com- 
pletely concealed his features. He could 
have been a black man." 

"Tchah!" exploded the Spinach King. 

" I know, in fact, that he was Toowoomba 
Dick," continued the Desperado easily. 
"Better hold tight to your chair, brother, 
because I'm now going to give you an ear- 
ful. Murchison and Day disappeared this 
afternoon. I was in Murchison's flat when 
they were kidnapped and taken away. I 
raced down to Chalston Park and somehow 
— never mind how — I got up to Roger's 
Peak. In a dark chamber I found six wax- 
work figures, in addition to the body of 
Rafael Cuffe." 

"Go on!" said Mr. Smyth ominously. 

"The waxwork figures represented Cuffe, 
Murchison, Day, yourself, and your two 
sons." 

"Good heavens!" 

"Yes, it's a nasty one," admitted Nor- 
man, "But more of this presently. Too- 
woomba Dick surprised me at the top of 
the peak, and we had a bit of a scrap. I 
got away, and I found the bodies of 
Murchison and Day in a neighbouring 
wood." 

This time Mr. Smyth merely made gar- 
gling noises. 

"Buried in a shallow pit, covered with 
dead leaves — placed there temporarily," 
said Norman Conquest tensely, his every 
word frosted. "Placed there until they 
could be carried up to the peak under the 
cover of darkness. Incidentally, I carried 
those bodies to Scotland Yard. You see, 
Mr. Smyth, I know that Toowoomba Dick 
did these three killings. And I'm asking 
you — why?" 

" You're asking me I " gasped the other. 

"As Lord Chalston's nearest relative, 
yes," retorted Norman swiftly. "What is 
the enormously strong tie which existed 
between your brother and Toowoomba 
Dick which urged the black steward to kill 
his master's enemies after his master's 
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death? Why not before? Why not years 
ago? That's the riddle. There's one answer, 
of course. Lord Chalston was too fine a 
man to countenance any violence, and Too- 
woomba Dick knew it. The shock of your 
brother's death affected the blackie in a 
queer way, and he went berserk. But it's 
not good enough, Mr. Smyth. It doesn't 
explain why you and your sons are on the 
death list." 

"Th— the death list!" stammered Mr, 
Smyth. 

"What else? Six waxwork figures — yes, 
and a chunk of wax on a seventh stand, 
probably reserved for me," said the 
Desperado. " I'm here, Mr. Smyth, because 
you're the one man who might be able to 
help me. This thing is serious. It's packed 
with high voltage danger. Three men are 
dead. You are next ! I'm trying to warn 
you, Lord Chalston. Don't forget, you are 
Lord Chalston now. I'm here to help you, 
but I can't help you unless you help me. 
You've got to tell me everything you know 
about your brother's early life in 
Australia " 

"Stop!" 

"Now, don't go haywire again " 

" Damn you, stop ! " thundered Mr. 
Theodore Smyth, his whole pompous 
person bristling with outraged indignation. 
"I have heard more than enough, Con- 
quest ! I know something of your reputa- 
tion, and I know that you are a barefaced 
adventurer, quick to seize upon any chance 
of making easy money." 

" Dp to a point, true," admitted Norman 
readily. "But at the moment I'm thinking 
only of preserving your life. Not," he 
added reflectively, "that I can see any 
particular reason why it should be pre- 
served! Frankly, Mr. Smyth— or Lord 
Chalston — I don't iike you. You're too big 
and important to learn anything, aren't 
you? You know all the answers." 

"I know that you have got hold of some 
ridiculous fable about my family, and that 
you have invented this tissue of nonsense 
in order to frighten me!" shouted the 
other furiously. " A pretty game, Conquest ! 
You'd like me to buy your silence, eh? And 
you're clever enough to veil your words in 
a cloud of meaningless rigmarole, so that 
I shall find it difficult to bring any charge 
against you." He laughed scornfully, his 
fat and magisterial figure quivering with 
arrogance and fury. " You've picked a loser 
this time, Conquest. I'm too clever for 
you ! " 

"Too clever! Good heavens!" Norman 
sprang to his feet like something made of 
spring steel and grasped his host by the 
shoulders. "Listen, mug! Your life's in 
danger! Unless you heed my warning, 
you're likely to be dead before midnight 
to-morrow. I fancy Toowoomba Dick is 
too busy this evening " 

" Take your hands off me, you impudent 
rogue!" shouted Mr. Smyth. "Travers!" 
He went suddenly frantic. " Walter ! 
George! Come in here at once ! Travers!" 

There was no need to ring. Various 
members of the household had heard the 
fierce altercation in the library, and 
Travers had apparently been outside the 
door. For the door opened at once, and the 
butler stood there, frightened-looking. 

"Shall— shall I call Mr. Roderick?" he 
faltered. "Mr. Roderick is upstairs, my 
lord, and I don't think he has heard " 

"Never mind Mr. Roderick!" snapped 
Mr, Smyth. " Get George and Walter, and 
throw this impudent young hound out of 
the house!" 

George and Walter were two menser- 
vants of such weedy physique that Norman 
Conquest laughed scornfully when they 
appeared and advanced upon him. 
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"Apparently you don't feed spinach to 
your household staff, Brother Theodore." 
said the Desperado, seizing George with 
one hand and hitching him by the coat- 
collar on to a picture-hook. "You didn't 
expect these weaklings to chuck me out, 
did you?" He tossed Walter on to the desk 
and strode for the door. " Better watch out 
that your next visitor isn't the under- 
taker ! " 

" You heard him ! " screamed Mr. Smyth 
shrilly. "That was a threat — a direct 
threat of murder!" 

"Your mistake, Popeye!" retorted Nor- 
man. "It was just a warning for you to 
surround yourself with bodyguards— and I 
mean bodyguards!" 

He took long strides through the hall 
and down the drive in the dusk. Joy 
Everard, his game little partner, was wait- 
ing in the sleek Hispano. 

"Well?" she murmured. "You don't look 
very pleased." 

"No wonder Brother Theodore has his 
effigy in the waxwork show," said Norman 
Conquest, almost savagely. "Our pal, Too- 
woomba Dick, is evidently a bloke who 
knows his onions!" 

TOOWOOMBA DICK'S SECRET. 

ROGER'S PEAK, so called because one 
Sir Roger Smyth, centuries earlier, 
had climbed to the top of the rock pin- 
nacle and flung himself to his death, stood 
silent and dark in the purple gloom of the 
evening. Chalston Manor, only a short 
distance away beyond the lawns and 
gardens, was a house of drawn blinds and 
whispering gloom, for its late master lay 
in his coffin in the little private chapel. 

Since Lord Chalston's death no members 
of the household staff had disturbed the 
tragic sorrow of Toowoomba Dick, the 
dumb black steward of the late earl's 
strange retreat. Mr. Pritchard, the family 
lawyer, had been Toowoomba Dick's only 
visitor. And Mr. Pritchard, after that 
visit, had quietly advised Bentley, the 
butler, to leave Toowoomba Dick severely 
to himself. 

"The poor fellow is quite broken up," Mr. 
Pritchard had said, with a sad shake of his 
head. "The unexpectedness of his lord- 
ship's death hit him with a tremendous 
shock. A nasty business, Bentley, and so 
tragically unnecessary. No healthier man 
than Lord Chalston ever lived. In his 
prime, too ! And all because of a neglected 
flesh wound!" 

Toowoomba Dick did not look particu- 
larly grief-stricken as he emerged from a 
doorway directly opposite the lift, at the 
top of the great peak. A single electric 
light, hanging from the centre of the lobby, 
glowed upon the black man's shirt-sleeved 
figure. His sleeves were rolled up past the 
elbows, and his hands were strangely soiled 
with coloured wax. And In Toowoomba 
Dick's eyes there was a look of almost 
ghoulish satisfaction. 

From the lobby there were two stair- 
cases, opposite one another, both leading 
up to the building proper. A building of 
grey stone perched on the very summit of 
the rock peak, its walls flush with the sheer 
precipice sides of the pinnacle. 

Toowoomba Dick went to the well- 
equipped bath-room and removed all traces 
of the wax from his hands and arms. Then 
he donned his jacket, switched off the 
lights, and made the long descent swiftly 
in the lift. Complete darkness had just 
enveloped the peaceful Kent countryside, 
and the route which Toowoomba Dick took 
was in any case lonely and private. The 
grounds immediately behind the rock pin- 
nacle were broken into fern-choked gulleys 
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and small wooded hills. There was a 
narrow driveway running tortuously 
through this part of the property, and ulti- 
mately joining up with a quiet and little- 
used by-road. This back-drive, so to speak, 
was never used by any of the people whose 
business took them to Chalston Manor. 
The gate at the end. indeed, was invariably 
kept padlocked. 

The black figure progressed so noise- 
lessly, so flittingly, that he might have 
been a passing shadow. Brought up since 
boyhood in the confined limits of Roger's 
Peak, he nevertheless possessed all the 
remarkable qualities of the true black 
tracker of Australia. It was instinctive in 
him, a heritage from his savage ancestors. 

At a certain point in the drive he 
plunged into the dense trees of a wood, a 
wood which came crowding down a hill- 
side. There was no path, no track of any 
kind, and the darkness under the thick 
foliage was like that of a tomb. Yet never 
once did Toowoomba Dick falter or hesi- 
tate. He walked as though his trail was 
marked out with blazing torch lights. 

A climb of several hundred feet, and he 
re a ci led more level ground, with his feet 
sinking into (he spongy Ieafir.ould of count- 
less time. Some little distance farther 
along, when he appeared to be in the very 
centre of the wood, the trees thinned out 
somewhat, leaving a kind of clearing. Yet 
the overhead branches met in one con- 
tinuous canopy still, so that no twinkle of 
starlight could penetrate to the ground. 

The black figure came to a halt. He stood 
with his muscles tensed and his nostrils 
twitching. He was like some wild creature 
of a primeval forest. He started moving 
again, swerving away to the left, and then 
halting abruptly. 

"You have been waiting long, my good 
Crauson?" he murmured, in a soft, cul- 
tured voice. 

" Hell ! " came a hoarse whisper from the 
darkness. "You ain't human, pal! Howja 
know just where I was? You pretty near 
scared the lights outa me! I only been 
here a minute, and I didn't hear nut'n 1 " 

" Which is good, my friend." said Too- 
woomba Dick softly. "Come, we have 
work to do." 

"Ya mean— them stiffs?" said the other 
man huskily. "They ain't been here all the 
time, have they? If I'd known, I'd of had 
the willies a darned sight worse." 

"For your help in the recent extermina- 
tion of certain human rats I have paid you 
well,"' murmured Toowoomba Dick. "I do 
not pay you, Cranson, to suffer from the 
willies. This work must be done, and I 
need your help." 

Cranson gulped. He could never get over 
the incongruity of that beautiful voice, 
so rich in cadences, emanating from such 
murderous lips. He stifled his fears. Never 
in his life had he earned such easy money 
as he was earning now. 

"Ya mean, we're gonna carry the stiffs 
to your sky-perch?" he breathed. "Listen, 
pal, you're crazy ! I don't get it at all ! 
Even supposing we make the cliff door 
safely, what then? You're taking an awful 
chance " 

"Here," interrupted the cultured voice. 
"Yes, this is the spot. Help me to remove 
the leaves." 

Tod Cranson, as cold-blooded a gunman 
as ever packed a gun, felt his flesh begin- 
ning to creep. Most of his work had been 
done in a high-speed car — in the streets 
of Chicago and New York, and other 
American cities; a sudden blast of death 
for the man " on the spot " and a lightning 
getaway. The present racket was not in 
his line, and he knew little or nothing 



about his employer. But the money was 
the sweetest ever. 

On the one or two brief occasions when 
he had seen his principal's face, that face 
had been entirely covered by a rubber 
mask. He had "snatched" the body of 
Rafael Cuffe from the mortuary — a simple 
enough task, for the mortuary had been 
unguarded— and had taken it by car to the 
cliff door at the foot of Roger's Peak. Even 
then, however, his knowledge of his 
employer and of his surroundings had been 
sketchy. And this present body-hunting in 
a dark Kentish wood gave him goose flesh 
all over. 

A sudden snarling, animal-like cry 
caused him to stiffen as though paralysed. 
His hand whipped instinctively for his 
gun-holster. The darkness was unnerving 
him. 

"Gone!" came the savage voice of Too- 
woomba Dick, so unlike his usual tones. 
"The bodies of Murchison and Day have 



"They would have visited me at the peak. 
Oh, no. Cranson! It is a peculiarity of 
Conquest that he always works alone. We 
must deal with him — at once. He is our 
greatest danger. Come!" 

The frightened gunman felt a guiding 
hand on his arm. He blundered helplessly 
through the wood, and no further word 
was spoken. At last they plunged down a 
steep slope and reached an open pathway. 
After the stygian blackness of the wood, it 
was like coming out into the daylight. 

"What is this joint, anyway?" muttered 
Cranson uneasily. "Ya never told me, pal. 
All I know is that it's a swell estate, near 
the village of Chalston Ferrers " 

" We are in Chalston Park, the ancestral 
estate of the earls of Chalston." said Too- 
woomba Dick, his voice soft and melodious. 
" I have other things to tell you. But have 
patience for a few minutes. It is not wise 
to talk here." 

They walked on, and soon came to a 



" I'm here to warn 
you," said Conquest, 
" that you are next 
on the death list ! " 




gone! Nothing here but leaves— dead 
leaves " 

"Holy cats!" gurgled Cranson, looking 
wildly round him into the pitchy blackness. 
" Ya mean somebody's beat us to it? The 
cops ! Hell ! We gotta take a powder " 

"Calm yourself, my friend," interrupted 
Toowoomba Dick, the thug's panic restor- 
ing his own balance. "There is only one 
man responsible for the taking of the 
bodies. Norman Conquest ! " 

Tod Cranson sweated. 

" And ya tell me to be calm?" he croaked. 
"Say, that Conquest bird is jsoison. But 
howja know " 

"You had an opportunity of killing 
Conquest when you enticed Murchison and 
Day away from London," broke in the 
other. "Later, Conquest came down here. 
After we parted this afternoon, I surprised 
him in the peak-house. And that girl of 
his was waiting on the drive. Yes, Con- 
quest is the only man who could have done 
this thing." 

"Yeah, and by now he's spilled every- 
thing to the cops!" 

"If Conquest had informed the police, 
the police would have been here, in this 
wood," said Toowoomba Dick steadily. 



sheer cliff which rose from the side of the 
drive. There was a deeply recessed door. 
A key clicked in the lock. Cranson walked 
through into a strange kind of subway, 
where little electric lights were glowing at 
intervals. A startled cry was in his throat 
as his companion closed the door. 

" Hell ! " Cranson was staring dazedly at 
Toowoomba Dick's face, which was minus 

its rubber mask. "Say, I never knew 

That kisser of yours, pal!" 

"Go on— say it!" murmured the other 
calmly. " The face of an aboriginal savage, 
yes? A black man — a hideous sight, less 
prepossessing, even, that the rubber mask." 

" Gee, buddy, I never guessed you was a 

nig I mean, a coloured guy ! " Cranson 

corrected himself hastily. "With you wear- 
ing that rubber mask, and speaking so 
swell, and coming from such a swell 
country estate— why, I always figured that 
you was some high-hat blue-blood who 
wanted to keep— to keep——" 

"My identity quiet?" said Toowoomba 
Dick helpfully. "Exactly, my good Cran- 
son. You are much nearer the mark than 
you suppose. I have decided to take you 
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Into ray complete confidence, for the simple 
reason that I have no alternative. I must 
have your continued help. Come!" 

They walked along the subway tunnel and 
arrived at a small self -operated lift. Cran- 
son clutched his stomach and turned green 
as the little elevator went shooting 
upwards at high speed. 

" Good grief ! Like we was in the Empire 
State Building!" he gurgled. "These lousy 
things always play hell with my guts! 
When are we gonna stop?" 

Toowoomba Dick eyed him amusedly. 

" Even the strongest of us have our weak 
spots, eh?" he remarked. "You must be a 
very bad sailor, my friend." 

Cranson reeled out of the lift with relief 
when they reached the top. He opened his 
eyes wide after they had negotiated the 
short staircase to the big lounge, with its 
soft concealed lighting and its many evi- 
dences of refinement and luxury. It was 
no mere temporary retreat, to be used in 
odd moments of relaxation, but a place of 
comfort, of homely charm— the abode of 
a man of cultured intelligence. 

"Huh!" said Cranson. "Some dump!" 

"My only home since boyhood," replied 
Toowoomba Dick, as he poured two 
whiskies and splashed soda into them. 
"Drink, my friend. You look as though 
you need it. Yes, my father, Lord Chalston, 
who has just died, built this place—" 

He was interrupted by a gulping gurgle 
from Cranson as the latter swallowed some 
of his drink the wrong way, 

" Your— father?" 

"Yes, Lord Chalston was my father." 

"Stop ya kidding, pal!" begged Tod, as 
he dropped into a chair, " I figure you mean 
he was like a father to ya?" 

"I mean, my friend, that I am the 
twelfth Earl of Chalston," said Dick de- 
liberately. "An aristocratic English peer 
with the face and skin of a black savage ! " 
He laughed softly. " A strange and terrible 
combination, eh?" He tapped his chest 
with both clenched fists. "But inside here 
I am of the same blood as my father, with 
the same gentle nature." 

"Oh, yeah!" said Cranson dizzily. 

"The men I have killed deserved worse 
than death," insisted Dick. "Vampires — 
blood-suckers — creatures too vile to breathe 
the same air as a buzzard ! My father 
died — and I exterminated them as a gentle 
child will exterminate blow-flies!" 

He spoke without emotion, and it was 
obvious that he regarded the killing of 
Cuffe, Burchison and Day as a duty which 
had to be done. 

"Until a month ago I had never left this 
home of mine," continued the killer-earl. 
"It was my father's desire that I should 
live here in peace and contentment, and he 
was so kind and so thoughtful for my every 
wish and whim that I never had the heart 
to oppose him." He sank into a chair, and 
his repulsive face became curiously 
softened. 'Tor many years I was quite 
content with my toys and my hobbies — 
with my education, so meticulously tutored 
by my father. He gave me everything I 
desired, from boyhood into manhood. I 
was supposed to be his steward, his servant. 
Everybody in the Manor House — everybody 
in the district — believes me to be dumb, 
and it was good to foster that belief. Only 
of recent years have I longed to break 
bounds and go out into the world. Perhaps 
my radio and my television are partly 
responsible for my restlessness. I heard 
things and saw things that gave me a 
glimpse of what I might hear and see " 

He broke off and sighed. 

"Strange that my only real contact with 
the outside world should be a man of your 



criminal stamp and character," he con- 
tinued, after a moment. "Strange — and 
significant. It was as though Fate had 
paved the way for the events which are 
now taking place. For you are the very 
type of man I need, Cranson." 

" Listen, buddy, all this don't make 
sense " 

"A month ago my father was ill— just 
a slight attack of 'flu," said Dick tensely. 
" No doubt his great constitutional strength 
was weakened by this illness, although he 
did not know it— and thus the poisoned 
wound he sustained a week ago turned to 
general septicaemia. But here is the point, 
Cranson. For the first time in my living 
memory my father was confined to his bed 
for three days, and he was unable to make 
his usual daily visits to the Peak! It was 
my opportunity ! I could steal out without 
his knowledge; I could be absent for a 
night and a day, and yet another night." 

"I get it," nodded Cranson. "You played 
hookey?" 

"I made the rubber mask months ago; I 
wore it for hours on end in order to get 
accustomed to its feel," continued Dick, 
rising to his feet and pacing lithely op and 
down. "When this unexpected chance 
came, I set out one night at dusk, and I 
walked to London." 

"Walked? All the way?" 

"Twenty miles or so— nothing!" said 
Dick impatiently. " I was tired, yes. It was 
past midnight when I reached London's 
West End, of which I had so often 
dreamed. And I was obliged to skulk in 
doorways, and hide my face under my 
muffler," he added bitterly. "The 1 human ' 
mask, of which I had been so proud, 
attracted more attention than my black 
face would have done. I was bewildered by 
the dazzling lights and the noisy traffic, 
and the great rumbling motor-buses. All 
I wanted to do was to get back, and I was 
tired." 

" Yeah, you was right about Fate, 
buddy," nodded Cranson, staring at the 
restless figure of his host. " Walked right in 
front of my car, didn't ya, outside that 
lousy clip-joint in Wardour Street? When 
I started bawlin' you out, ya shoved a roll 
of smackers into my duke and begged me 
to drive ya home." 

"A strange meeting," said Dick, his eyes 
burning. "Any other man might have 
refused. But a man of your type, no. The 
money was the language you understood. I 
got out of your car five miles from Chals- 
ton Manor, and when we parted I had your 
name and your telephone number. You 
knew nothing, but I had somebody from 
the outside world with whom I could talk. 
I wonder, my friend, if you ever realised 
just what that meant to me? On the 
evening my father died my fetters were 
broken, and something inside me was 
broken, too. I thought of Cuffe and 
Murchison and Day, celebrating at the 
Crighton-Ritz. I telephoned you, and you 
came with your car. You agreed to help." 

"When a guy jerks five grand into my 
duke, what do you think?" said Tod Cran- 
son promptly. "The most I ever got for 
bumping a guy in Chicago was a lousy five 
centuries. And ya only wanted me to drive 
the car, anyways! Say, where ja get all 
that jack, pal?" 

"My father always kept a great deal of 
cash up here— thousands, tens of thou- 
sands!" replied the other fiercely. "The 
last of his private fortune— in cash, ready 
to pay over to those dirty blackmailers! 
There's still a lot left—" He broke off 
and strode into an adjoining room. When 
he came back he was carrying a handful 
of money. "Here, two thousand pounds. 



You helped me with Murchison and Day, 
and I promised you the same figure," 

"Gee, boss, you're tops!" said the thug, 
as he greedily took the money. "Ten 
grand! Why, I never knew there was so 
much dough !" Without troubling to count 
the wad, he thrust it into his pocket. "But, 
listen. You ain't on the level about Lord 
Chalston being your real father, are ya?" 

"When my father was young, he had no 
prospect of ever inheriting the Chalston 
title," replied Dick swiftly. " He was adven- 
turous; he had a roving spirit. At the Bob- 
bamunga Goldnelds, in Australia, he fell in 
love with the storekeeper's daughter— my 
mother. She was white and beautiful— as 
white as her own parents. And when I 
came I was — black!" 

"It don't make sense!" 

"Not until I was born did my father 
make inquiries. One of my grandparents 
— or grcat-grahdparents, I forget which— 
had ' gone native 1 and married an 
aboriginal woman. They had one child, 
and that child was white. The black strain 
did not reappear until I was born." The 
twelfth Earl of Chalston laughed mock- 
ingly. "And the blackness came, not as a 
strain, but as a deluge! In appearance I 
am a full-blooded Bushman. But in 
thought, in spirit, in intelligence. I am a 
true son of my father!" 

"Gee, can ya beat that!" ejaculated Tod, 
staring fascinatedly. "I'm getting it now, 
pal. Cuffe and these other birds knew all 
about ya, huh? They knew that you 
wasn't just the servant, but his nibs' son." 

"Day knew it," nodded Dick. "It was 
Day's mother who had looked after me 
when I was a baby. She knew the secret. 
because my father unexpectedly came into 
his inheritance at that time. Her son 
served in the European war, in the 
Australian Forces. Ho was an officer— a 
colonel. He started blackmailing my father 
as soon as he reached England, and his 
two friends, Murchison and Cuffe, dis- 
covered his secret. And all these years 
they have lived in luxury on their extorted 
money." 

"It was sure a swell set-up," said Cran- 
son dreamily. " With that kind of dope on 

a guy Not that they weren't a bunch 

of low-down hoodlums!" he added hastily. 
"Well, anyways, they've sure got what was 
coming to them!" 

"There has been one unfortunate mis- 
chance." said Lord Chalston softly. "I was 
too hasty when I killed Rafael Cuffe. Con- 
quest nearly caught me. Bumping into 
Conquest was a grievous misfortune, for he 
is dangerous." 

"You're telling me!" said Tod, with a 
shiver. " Say, there's one thing I still don't 
get. You've crossed off those three rats 
and you've paid me my split. Why come 
across with your life story? Howja know I 
won't doublecross ya?" 

"You could not doublecross me, my 
friend," answered Dick musically. "Very 
soon I shall proclaim myself Lord Chalston 
to the world. Therefore, I fear no black- 
mail from your quarter. Further, there 
are — others I My fatuous Uncle Theodora 
and his worthless sons! Until they ara 
dead, I cannot be sure of my inheritance, 
for they may contest my right " 

"Hell! Three more killings!" gasped 
the thug. 

"Four! You have foreotten Conquest! 
The girl— she need not die." 

" Listen, pal," said Cranson hoarsely. 
"You can count me outa the Conquest 
killing. I don't want any part of it, I'd 
rather play tag with a man-eating tiger!" 

"One thousand pounds for each victim 
— and two thousand nounds for Conquest," 
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said Lord Chalston temptingly. "You'll 
not refuse such money, my good Cranson. 
And, remember, I take most of the risk." 

Cranson's head swam. He made rapid 
mental calculations, turning English cur- 
rency into American. Five thousand 
pounds ! Twenty-five thousand dollars ! 
He struggled to his feet and swayed 
dizzily. 

"When do we start, boss?" he muttered. 

"We start — now," replied the black 
killer. "Your car is hidden on the other 
side of the little wood? Excellent! Uncle 
Theodore is next on the list, and he dies 
to-night ! " 

DEATH AT BISHOP'S WEALD. 

T^HE man who believed himself to be the 
m. Earl of Chalston was alone in the 
study at Bishop's Weald. Roderick had 
not yet got back from the station with his 
brother, Hilary. The french windows were 
half open, and the soft, warm air of the 
early summer night was full of the heavy 
perfume from the flower-beds. 

Dinner was over. Mr. Theodore Smyth, 
still hot under the collar as a consequence 
of Norman Conquest's visit, was further 
irritated by his younger son's characteristic 
irresponsibility. Hp had definitely arranged 
to travel down by a certain train, and 
Roderick had made a special journey to 
the station. Later, quite airily, Hilary had 
'phoned through to say he was coming by 
a later train. 

"Was ever a man cursed with more 
worthless sons?" fumed the Spinach King, 
as he savagely bit the end off a cigar. 
"There's never any relying on them!" 

He had been a fool to seek Roderick's 
advice about Conquest. Roderick was only 
a half-wit at best. Like a perfect imbecile, 
he had dissuaded his father from inform- 
ing the police, on the grounds that there 
might be a lot of unsavoury publicity. 

"And I listened to him!" muttered Mr. 
Smyth testily. " Heaven knows why I 
should ask Roderick for advice, and I'm 
damned certain I'm not going to act upon 
it!" 

He seized the telephone and dialled for 
long distance. 

"Whitehall 1212," he said curtly. 

No mesiing about with rural police 
stations— headquarters or nothing! A 
little sidelight on Mr. Theodore Smyth's 
mentality. 

" Hallo ! Scotland Yard?" he said pom- 
pously, when a polite voice inquired his 
bn.sLiiess. "I want to make a complaint. 
An infernal young upstart named Norman 
Conquest has been threatening me " 

" One moment, sir," said the police 
official's voice. 

Mr. Smyth fumed. He hated being put 
off. Another voice presently came over the 
wires, a voice just as polite, but contain- 
ing a tired note. 

"Something about Conquest, sir?" said 
this voice. "I'm Chief Inspector Williams. 
Anything in connection with Conquest is 
always referred to me. I don't know 
why " 

Mr. Smyth curi.lv interrupted. He in- 
formed Mr. Williams of his name, his 
status in the affairs of Government, and 
his importance in the County of Sussex. 

"You may or may not know that I am 
also the Earl of Chalston," continued Mr. 
Smyth grandiloquently. "This fellow 
Conquest practically forced his way into 
my house this evening, and related some 
preposterous story to the effect that my 
late brother, the eleventh earl, was the 
victim of blackmailers. Told me that mv 
own life is in danger — and from a black 
man." 
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Conquest grabbed the cable that 
dangled from the descending lift. 
It was his only chance. 



"In danger from a what?" asked the 
tired voice. 

"A black man!" 

"Oh! A black man! Not a chap in a 
rubber mask?" 

"What do you mean — a rubber mask?" 
said Mr. Smyth angrily. "You will oblige 
me. inspector, by curbing your sarcasm 

"Sorry, sir! Let it go." Mr. Williams 
was more brisk in his manner. "Tell me 
more about Conquest. Do I understand 
that he actually threatened you?" 

" Well, not exactly " 

"Did he demand money?" 

"No, I can't say that he did." 

"Did he attack you in any way?" 

"Well, no. I had him thrown out " 

"So you attacked him?" growled the 
inspector. "Don't you think all this is a 
waste of good public money, sir? My 
salary has to be paid out of the rates, you 
know. It's obvious that you can't make 
any specific charge against Conquest." 

Mr. Smyth went purple. 

"Are you daring to criticise my actions, 
inspector?" he demanded furiously. 
"What is Scotland Yard for, I should like 
to know? The protection of private pro- 
perty and personal liberty! I'll report 
you to your superiors, my fine man ! I'll 
ask a question in Parliament " 

" Who cares?" 

"What!" barked Theodore. "What did 
you say?" 

" I said that would be a pity, sir," replied 
Mr. Williams blandly. " I'm sorry, but we 
can't restrain Conquest until he has com- 
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mittod some recognisable breach of the 
law. You understand, sir? If he does 
something definite " 

"Pah!" snapped Mr. Smyth. 

He rudely slammed the receiver down 
and seized a pencil. A few notes were indi- 
cated, a few white-hot notes while the 
recent: conversation was fresh in his mind. 
He'd teach this impudent policeman to 
answer him back 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw some- 
thing shadowy moving by the window, and 
he looked round sharply. As he went 
rigid, the pencil dropped out of his nerve- 
less fingers. There was only one light on 
in the study, and it was a table standard 
with a shade which confined most of the 
light to the desk. The rest of the room was 
shrouded in reddish half-lights. 

There was somebody in the room— a 
lithe, noiseless figure which advanced like 
a wraith. The face was no face at all, but 
an expressionless mask like some robot 
nightmare. 

Rubber Face ! 

Mr. Smyth did not actually associate the 
uncanny appearance of the intruder with 
that cryptic question asked by Inspector 
Williams; his thoughts rather flew to the 
grim warning which Norman Conquest had 
uttered. But they were confused thoughts 
at best. He half struggled up, startled and 
angry and fearful. 

As he opened his mouth to utter a shout 
for help the Killer Earl sprang into the 
circle of light, and Mr. Smyth obtained a 
close-up of his visitor. The cry was 
strangled in his throat, and every trace of 
colour drained out of his face. 

An arm like rawhide leather whipped 
round the fat, flabby neck, and Mr. Smyth 
was held as in a vice. Something bright 
flashed in the light from the lamp 
standard — a hypodermic needle sent its 
plunger home. Just as a pricked balloon 
will collapse, so Mr. Theodore Smyth 
sagged and folded up. 

Murder in fifteen seconds ! Murder with- 
out a sound! 

Lord Chalston stood over his uncle's 
quivering body and his breathing was 
quiet and even. Only the brilliant glitter 
in his eyes betrayed his emotion. There 
was no sign of remorse, no hint of compas- 
sion. This man had been in his way, and 
his removal was essential. For years Dick's 
father had talked bitterly of his brother's 
meanness and selfishness and self-im- 
portant arrogance. The picture which Dick 
had formed of his Uncle Theodore had 
always been an unpleasant one. Was such 
a man to thrust him out of his rightful 
inheritance? The living Uncle Theodore 
was far worse than any mental picture. 
Now he was not even living ! 

"It is so easv," whispered the black 
killer. 

His hands, like his face, were rubber 
covered. He slipped the shining syringe 
into his pocket and turned to the open 
french window. He beckoned. 

Cranson materialised out of the dark- 
ness. 

"Take him!" breathed Dick. 

Cranson felt at that moment that he 
was earning his thousand pounds. This 
kind of game was sheer craziness ! If any- 
body should happen to come and catch 

them red-handed But Dick had nerves 

of steel, and had no fear of interruption. 
He stood by while Cranson, gorilla-like in 
his strength, gathered up the bulky body of 
Uncle Theodore and carried it out into the 
night. 

A queer partnership! The black Lord 
Chalston, brought up in seclusion and 
secrecy, and the small-time gangster! Yet 
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how helpless Dick would have been with- 
out the aid of this cheap thug! He had 
no knowledge of the English roads, no skill 
for driving a car, and his black skin pro- 
hibited him from making any open appear- 
'arice, for let there be any hint that a black 
man was associated in any of these deaths, 
and the guilt, would be placed right at his 
door ! Yes, Tod Cranson was worth every 
penny of the money he was earning ! 

Dick remained in Uncle Theodore's study 
for a few busy minutes. Then like a flit- 
ting shadow he passed out. He joined 
Cranson in a neighbouring country lane, 
and Cranson 's car went gliding away. 

As it did so another car, a snappy sports 
roadster, came roaring up the drive. This 
time Hilary had really come. Unlike his 
lank and weedy brother, he was short, 
stoutish, and the owner of pig-like features. 
Hilary was a fellow who believed in having 
a good time — all the time. 

" Better come and report yourself to the 
guv'nor straight away," suggested Roderick. 
"You know what a bust-up there'll be if 
you don't. He's sore enough already." 

"Because I didn't come down by the 
earlier train?" said Hilary. "Dammit, Rod, 
it's a bit thick! He still treats us as 
though we were a cotiple of kids!" 

There was a sullen, sulky look on his face 
when he went with his elder brother to the 
study. 

"Hallo! What the devil Look at 

this, Hil ! " Roderick, in the study doorway, 
stared into the room with mingled aston- 
ishment and alarm. "Wonder what could 
have happened?" 

The study was in great disorder. Chairs 
were overturned, and there were signs that 
a ferocious struggle had taken place. Most 
remarkable of all. the sign " 1066 " had 
been scrawled on all the walls in blood-red 
chalk, and on the blotting-pad. too, 

" The guv'nor ! " gasped Roderick. 
"What's happened to the guv'nor?" He 
looked about him wildly. "He said he'd be 
in the study. You know what an old 
stickler he is for that sort of thing. He's 
gone, Hil!" 

"Gone where?" asked Hilary stupidly. 
" I say. what are all these silly numbers 
chalked on the walls? Somebody must 
have gone loopy! Ten-sixty-six " 

" Great Scott ! " ejaculated Roderick, 
with a jump. "That fellow, Conquest! He 
came to see the guv'nor earlier this even- 
ing, and the old boy was fighting mad. Do 
you think Conquest could have done all 
this?" 

Even as he asked the question, the con- 
viction came upon him that some serious 
disaster had befallen his father, and that 
Norman Conquest was responsible. 

The telephone-bell rang shrilly. 

"I'll get it," said Roderick, reaching for 
the receiver. "Hallo! Awfully sorry, but 
if you'd ring up later " 

"This," said a cool, steady voice, "is 
Norman Conquest." 

"What!" 

"You are Roderick Smyth?" 
"Yes, but " 

"Your father was Earl of Chalston for 
less than forty-eight hours," said the voice 
deliberately. "You will be earl for less!" 

Click ! Then a dead line. 

"Hey! Hold onl" yelled Roderick. 

"What the hell He hung up on me!" 

he said blankly. " It was Conquest, and he 
hardly said anything." 

But the words which had come over the 
wires drummed in Roderick Smyth's head 
like a tattoo of thunder as their full and 
awful significance burst upon his realisa- 
tion. 

He trembled violently. What could those 
words have meant— except that his father 



was dead, and that he, Roderick, was to 
die, too? 

SNAGS IN THE PATH. 

NORMAN CONQUEST was in his work- 
shop-laboratory " Underneath the 
Arches " when Mandeville Livingstone 
answered the door to a species of human 
hurricane which turned out to be Chief 
Inspector Williams. 

" Where's Conquest?" demanded the 
inspector grimly, as he strode through the 
lobby into the comfortable lounge. "I 
dont want any of your damned alibis, 
Livingstone- — ■ Oh, hallo, Miss Everard!" 

"What's this?" asked Joy, turning in her 
chair. "A visit from the Gestapo?" 

"You've just about hit it!" replied Mr. 
Williams, his apple-cheeked face unusually 
flushed, his normally placid eyes burning 
like a couple of arc-lights. "Show me a 
Gestapo or an Ogpu agent more ferocious 
than I am, and it'll be a miracle ! I've got 
a whole lot of questions to ask Conquest 

"But I can't guarantee. Sweet William, 
that I'll give you a whole lot of answers," 
said Norman Conquest, strolling into the 
lounge in his shirtsleeves. "I thought I 
heard your mellow tones, Bill. What's the 
trouble? Don't tell me that there's a rift 
in the Conquest-Williams Axis!" 

"No, it's not a rift," said Mr. Williams 
heavily. "Call it an avalanche! There 
isn't any Con quest- Williams Axis, begging 
your pardon, Miss Everard." 

"Joy to you," said the girl sweetly. 

The inspector flung his hat into a chair. 

"How the hell can I breathe fire when 
you're both so darned friendly?" he com- 
plained. "But don't think I'm softening," 
he added, swinging round on the 
Desperado. "You can't get away with all 
this high-pressure stuff, Conquest!" 

"What high-pressure Stuff?" 

"Don't stand there and say you don't 
know what I'm talking about, or I'll 
scream," exploded Mr. Williams, who was 
evidently suffering deeply. "This after- 
noon you bring a couple of dead bodies to 
Scotland Yard and virtually dump them 
in my lap, and go off without explaining a 
thing. It doesn't matter to you, I suppose, 
that the Chief has threatened to kick me 
out of the force unless I compel you to 
talk? If it hadn't been for me, he would 
have issued a warrant for your arrest." 

"And a fat lot of good that would have 
done," said Norman, as he poured two 
liberal whiskies. "Have a drink, Bill, and 
simmer down. I hate reminding you of the 
fact, but didn't I warn you to place your 
strongest watchdogs over Murchison and 
Day? The man who killed Cuffe, killed 
them " 

"But who is this wholesale killer?" broke 
in the inspector sharply. " You must know, 
Conquest, or you couldn't have recovered 
the bodies so quickly." He took a gulp of 
whisky and looked calmer. "And the 
method of killing" he went on, with a help- 
less shrug. "Do you know how those two 
men were killed?" 

" No." 

"A virulent toxin, probably some kind 
of snake poison, was introduced directly 
into the blood-stream by means of a hypo- 
dermic needle," said Mr. Williams grimly. 
"That means instantaneous death, Con- 
quest. It's all wrong! Things like that 
don't happen outside the pages of a shilling 
shocker ! " 

Norman Conquest's jaw tightened. 

"It fits in very nicely," he said thought- 
fully. " You know, Bill, I was coming round 
to talk to you this evening, and you've 
saved me the trouble. I think you ought to 
rush out a few of your strong-arm men to 
a place called Bishop's Weald " 



He broke off as the inspector jumped a 
clear foot in the air. 

"Bishop's Weald!" yelled Mr. Williams. 
"That's what I really came to talk to you 
about. Earlier this evening I had a 'phone 
message from a man named Smyth — 
Theodore Smyth, the MP. He's the new 
Lord Chalston, really. He told me, Con- 
quest, that you had been threatening him, 
and that he had had you kicked out of 
his house." 

" That's not strictly true " 

"Wait a minute! Let me finish!" Mr. 
Williams looked hard at the dare-devil 
young advent urer. "I'm on my way to 
Bishop's Weald now, and I broke my 
journey to call on you. Not half an hour 
ago I had another 'phone message — this 
time from Smyth's son, Roderick Smyth. 
His father has disappeared, and there are 
' 1066 ' signs all over the study. A man 
calling himself Norman Conquest rang up 
and threatened Roderick with death " 

"Good heavens!" said Norman frostily. 
"I suspected that the old spinach mer- 
chant was in danger, but I didn't believe 
that Rubber Face would strike again so 
quickly. I tried to warn the poor fool; 
that's why I went to see him this evening, 
Bill. He just wouldn't listen. He thought 
I was trying to crook him. In the end he 

called his servants to throw me out 

He's dead, of course — killed just like the 
others." 

"Why 'of course'?" demanded Mr, 
Williams sharply. 

"Because it would be inconsistent to 
think anything else." answered Norman. 
"You know perfectly well, Bill, that I had 
no hand in the bumping of Miles Murchi- 
son or Colonel Day. I tried to save them, 
just as I tried to save that self-satisfied 
Smyth pomposity." 

"I believe that; but " 

"Listen, Bill! Rafael Cuffe and his two 
pals were all killed by Toowoomba Dick." 

"By whom?" 

" Alias Rubber Face," continued Norman 
tensely. "And the bodies of Cuffe and 
Brother Theodore are probably at the top 
of Roger's Peak at this very minute. The 
bodies of Murchison and Day would have 
been up there, too, if I hadn't been one 
jump ahead. By the way, you'd better 
guard those bodies like nobody's business, 
Sweet William, or you'll lose them." 

The inspector's face was a picture of 
acute bewilderment. 

"You're talking utter nonsense!" he 
ejaculated. " Wiry would anybody want to 
snatch dead bodies— Good heavens ! 
They snatched Cuffe's body, though!" He 
breathed hard. "Go on with what you 
were saying." 

Norman went on. He decided, then and 
there, to "come clean." Mr. Williams was 
in such a sore plight that it was only fair 
to tell him everything. 

"The man with the rubber mask, the 
man I chased down St. James' Street on 
the night of Cuffe's murder, is this Bush- 
man steward of Roger's Peak," said the 
Desperado, with conviction. "He seems to 
have served the eccentric Lord Chalston 
faithfully since boyhood, and nothing sen- 
sational happened until his master unex- 
pectedly died. Everything at Chalston 
believes that Toowoomba Dick is dumb. 
But he's not dumb. Bill." 

" How do you know that?" 

"Because when I grabbed Rubber Pace, 
he spoke to me in a voice of unusual refine- 
ment and culture, and he told me that he 
would have to add my effigy to his collec- 
tion." 

"That was Rubber Face," said Mr. 
Williams restlessly. "There's no proof that 
this black fellow is the same " 
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"This afternoon I was at the top of 
Roger's Peak, and I had a scrap with Too- 
woomba Dick," continued Norman, inhal- 
ing a deep lungful of cigarette smoke. " He 
spoke to me — the dumb black man— he 
spoke to me in the same cultured voice. 
And I had just been examining his private 
waxworks." 

Mr. Williams suddenly sat down as 
though his legs had turned to sorbo rubber. 
Joy considerately poured a large whisky 
and thrust it into his hand. The inspector 
drank mechanically. 

"I can't go back to the Chief and tell 
him this K a rloff -Frankenstein twaddle,'" 
he complained, in a mournful voice. " He'd 
have me put into a padded cell!" 

"Pull yourself together. Sweet William!" 
urged Norman. "All you've got to do is to 
get a search-warrant." 

" A what?" 

"A warrant giving you authority to 
search Chalston Manor— and that natur- 
ally includes Roger's Peak, which is in the 
manor grounds," drawled the cool "1066." 
"We'll go down there together, and we'll 
find the bodies of Cuffe and Smyth, and 
you'll be able to nab Toowoomba Dick on 
the spot. So simple. Your evidence will 
be right in your hands." 

"So simple!" exploded Mr. Williams. 
" Good heavens, man, do you suppose we 
keep search-warrants in a store-cupboard, 
along with the stationery? A peer of the 
Realm lying dead in his ancestral home- 
funeral to-morrow— and cops raiding the 
place with search-warrants ! You're 
crazy ! " 

Norman sighed. 

"I'm apt to forget all this red tape ■" 

"Red tape, my foot!" growled Mr. Wil- 
liams. "No magistrate or Justice of the 
Peace will sign a warrant unless cast-iron 
evidence is laid before him. That's one of 
the traditional rights of the British 
citizen— only you wouldn't know anything 
about that! You may know that this 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay Dick, or whatever his 
damned name is, is a killer, but that's not 
evidence. Not in the eyes of the law, at 
any rate!" 

" You're wrong. Bill," said Norman Con- 
quest grimly. " I don't know. But I want 
to know— and I'm going to know! The 
angle I can't figure out is the motive. 
What's the terrific driving force behind 
this black servant?" 

" The man's crazy," grunted the in- 
spector. "Or it's more likely that you're 

" He's as sane as you are, Sweet William," 
insisted the Desperado. "He knows exactly 
what he's doing, and I believe he's doing it 
all to a set plan." 

" You'll be saying next that Lord 
Chalston — the ' Mystery Earl,' as they 
called him— was murdered, too." 

"No. I don't think so," disagreed Nor- 
man. "You see, I've had a talk with the 
Chalston family doctor." 

" The devil you have ! " 

"And there's not the slightest doubt 
that Lord Chalston died because he neg- 
lected a comparatively simple flesh wound. 
The wound turned septic, and general 
blood-poisoning set in long before Dr. 
Twitchell was called in. Then it was too 
late." Norman paced restlessly. " No, Bill, 
all these sensational things have happened 
because Lord Chalston died naturally." 

"I give up!" said the worried inspector, 
as he reached for his hat and looked at his 
watch. "Hell, I've stayed here a lot too 
long! It's — it's all so inconclusive, Con- 
quest. So much in the air. Mostly your 
own guesswork " 

"But what guesswork, brother!" 

"I know — I know!" admitted Mr. 



Williams, "You're a dabster at guessing 
right, but I can't take the risks you've 
been suggesting. I'm not going to arrest 
you, anyhow, because I'm satisfied in my 
own mind that you had nothing to do with 
the new Lord Chalston 's death. Anybody 
could have scrawled those 1066 signs on 
the walls, and anybody could have done 
the 'phoning. I've got to go to Bishop's 
Weald to investigate the disappearance of 
its master. If you can help me to find 
him " 

"I've toid you I can," said Norman 
calmly. " Come with me to Roger's Peak." 

Mr. Williams merely made rude noises 
and took his departure. 

"Looks as though I shall have to go 
alone," said Norman. 



Outside the 
Arches, Con- 
quest's home, 
Cranson flung 
a bag over 
Pixie's head. 

t was the 
neatest snatch 
he had ever 
pulled off. 



slaying here. Better still, go and get some 
supper among the bright lights." 

" But you'll need me." 

"You're not coming to Roger's Peak !" he 
insisted, taking her gently by the shoulders. 
" I've only seen you scared once, Pixie, and 
that was when that black devil scared you 
this afternoon." 

The girl looked troubled. 

"I can't understand it," she said, snug- 
gling a little closer. "I don't know why I 
was frightened. He didn't do anything; he 
just looked at me, and, if anything, his 
repulsive face softened and became gentle. 
And I ran— ran for my life ! I think it was 
something in his eyes. He seemed to be 
looking right into me— possessing me — — " 

She shivered again. 




"To Roger's Peak?" 

"Where else? Toowoomba Dick swoops 
on Bishop's Weald an hour or two after my 
visit, and the new Lord Chalston vanishes 
into thin air. Of course I'm going to 
Roger's Peak." 

Joy rose, smothering a shiver. 

"Do we start right away?" 

" I can't forget Toowoomba Dick's private 
waxworks," said Norman absently. "Cuffe 
Murchison, Day — all dead ! And the other 
three waxworks are effigies of Theodore 
Smyth and his two sons. I didn't know it 
at the time, but I knew it the instant I 
walked into the Spinach King's study. And 
Brother Theodore has gone the same way 
as the three blackmailers. It looks as ugly 
as hell. Pixie!" 

He turned on her, and his expression 
softened. 

"What did you say just now?" he went 
on. "Nothing doing, Bright Eyes! You're 



" The black-hearted ghoul ! " said Nor- 
man Conquest fiercely. "Listen, Pixie, I've 
got to go! And you mustn't worry. I won't 
take any fool chances; I promise you that. 
And you've got to promise me to relax." 

She promised, but her heart was 
troubled. 

THE SHAFT OF DEATH 

TOD CRANSON was ready to admit that 
he had never earned easier money, 
but he was more of a jitterbug than a man 
by the time he had driven back to Chalston 
Park. Motoring along English country 
roads at a comparatively early hour of the 
night with stiffs in the back of the car was 
not Mr. Cranson's idea of amusement. He 1 
had sweated during every mile of that 
drive from Bishop's Weald, and he had 
positively trembled when his strange 
employer had compelled him to stop for 
some minutes outside a lonely telephpne- 
box. 
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The black-skinned Lord Chalston was 
eerenely indifferent to the dangers. He 
silenced every one of his odd partner's 
protestations with a bland assurance that 
there was no danger whatever. * 

The thug was right, of course, and Lord 
Chalston was wrong. There was a whole 
ton of danger. But Dick was profoundly 
ignorant of the everyday world, of police 
patrols, and of a hundred-and-one other 
snags which might bring disaster. 

He was tranquilly happy to have a fast 
car at his disposal, and a driver who was 
crooked enough to do as he was told with- 
out asking questions. More than once he 
had felt that his chance meeting with the 
small-time gunman was a stroke of sheer 
providence. A man as clever as himself 
would have been a menace. Tod was the 
exact type. Without Tod he could have 
done nothing. 

" Gee, boss, this game has got me all tied 
up in knots ! " muttered Cranson, after the 
body of Uncle Theodore had been con- 
veyed up the lift of Roger's Peak and 
deposited in Dick's private morgue. " Why 
do ya hafta bring the stiffs back here? 
Every minute of that ride was plain 
hell " 

" You exaggerate the dangers, my 
friend," interrupted Dick softly. "We are 
here safely, are we not? Come!" 

He took Tod back into the lift and raised 
a small trap in the floor close against the 
back. He motioned for the man to get 
down on his knees, and Cranson obeyed. 
Gazing through the trap-opening, he 
looked right down the temfyingly deep 
shaft. All was dark, except for a little 
glow of reflected light at the very bottom. 

"What's the idea, pal?" 

"You will watch— for Conquest?" 

Cranson jumped. 

"Conquest!" he said hoarsely. "Howja 
know that package of high explosive is 
coming?" 

"He's coming," said Lord Chalston 
gently. 

"Oh, yeah! Then it's me for the big 
open spaces I" 

"Don't be a fool, Cranson," said Dick, 
his manner becoming curt and authorita- 
tive. "You will stay here on the watch. 
Conquest will probably lower the lift, but 
you will see his shadow before then, and 
can get out. Report to me as soon as you 
see anything unusual." 

Cranson's second-rate wits were not 
capable of appreciating the subtlety ol 
Dick's plan. That brief telephone message 
to Roderick Smyth, in the name of Nor- 
man Conquest, had not been a mere ex- 
pression of the black killer's vanity. It was 
an addition to the "1066" signs chalked 
on the study walls. Dick knew that his 
frightened cousins would at once telephone 
for the police, and the police would lose 
no time in getting hold of Norman Con- 
quest. But Conquest would almost cer- 
tainly have a cast-iron alibi. Easy enough 
to prove that he had been miles away at 
the time of Mr. Smyth's kidnapping. 

And Conquest would know the real 
author of the crime, he would be in- 
furiated, and he would make a bee-line 
for Roger's Peak. He had been here once 
to-day, and he would come again — if only 
because Dick had attempted to involve 
him! 

Clever and subtle, indeed— up to a point. 
The Desperado was already on his way. 
But he wasn't infuriated. Never in all his 
hectic career had his brain been tooler, his 
nerve steadier. The opposition did not 
include squadrons of spies and murder 
agents— as former oppositions had done — 
but he had a feeling that one tiny slip, one 
instant of carelessness, and he would be no 



better than a waxwork ! This Toowoomba 
Dick bloke was the hottest thing on two 
legs he had ever encountered. 

Accordingly, when Norman arrived at 
Roger's Peak, he proceeded with extra- 
ordinary caution. There were lights glow- 
ing in the windows of the peak-top eyrie, 
and the grounds of Chalston Manor were 
full of brooding silence. An owl was hoot- 
ing in a tree-top. and a half-wit cock was 
crowing in the distance. 

Norman was on the alert for trouble. 
For traps of every size and description. If 
he had had a couple of spare eyes in the 
back of his head, he could not have been 
more watchful. His interest in Roger's 
Peak was not so much connected with the 
dead Spinach King— for Norman was con- 
vinced that Mr. Smyth's body was already 
in the collection — but with Toowoomba 
Dick. He was determined to discover the 
motive behind the bizarre killings. 

Well, there were no traps outside. The 
cliff door was unguarded. Norman was not 
interrupted as he inserted his delicate 
lock-tickler into the keyhole; and after he 
had got the door open and was within the 
subway tunnel, there was still no sign of 
a catch. 

But he did not relax. Perhaps his super- 
alertness was not really necessary. This 
black fellow was no experienced criminal, 
but a raw amateur. In some ways his 
amateur status made him far more dan- 
gerous, but in other ways the reverse 
applied. A man who would hide dead bodies 
under a heap of leaves in a wood was not 
3ikely to think up any elaborate death- 
traps for a possible intruder. His methods 
were apt to be simple and direct, and such 
methods, as Norman knew from experi- 
ence, were far the more dangerous. He 
was a direct method expert himself. 

Norman didn't like the lights in the sub- 
way. He couldn't give his impersonation 
of a shadow very successfully, and he was 
painfully conscious of the fact that he 
made an easy mark as he advanced 
towards the lift shaft. However, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the lights were 
usually kept on during the evening. Yet 
it w T as always dark in the tunnel, and there 
had been no lights on when he had made 
his earlier visit. 

His hair-trigger alertness relaxed slightly 
when he reached the lift. There was no 
gate. Otherwise, tire lift shaft and the lift 
itself were commonplace enough. As he 
crept towards the opening his shadow fell 
aci'oss the doorway. The lift was not at 
the bottom. He had not ex-pected it to be 
there. But there was a button by which it 
could be brought down. 

At the top of the shaft Tod Cranson went 
stiff. He had seen the faint shadow far. 
far below. He stared through the trap 
opening fascinatedly. He saw the brief 
flash of a small electric torch. 

And Mr. Cranson gave one leap out of 
the lift, his sweat nearly freezing. He had 
had no wish to be trapped in the lift, and 
carried down and brought face to face with 
the man he feared more than the entire 
police force of Kent! 

He raced to inform Dick. 

Norman Conquest, with his finger hover- 
ing near the control button, had hesitated. 
The most perfect of elevators are not en- 
tirely noiseless in their operation. He 
remembered how he, himself, had been 
warned of the lift's approach during his 
earlier visit. He felt rather helpless. Now 
that he was here, on the spot, he was 
baffled. He could bring the lift down, yes, 
but in doing so he would warn the opposi- 
tion that he had arrived. Might just as 
well stand outside and announce himself 
with a megaphone I 



"Damn!" said the Desperado softly. 

He flashed a tiny pencil of light into the 
shaft, and his quartz-grcy eyes hardened. 
Right opposite, attached to the back wall 
of the shaft, was a steel ladder. He looked 
upwards. The ladder ascended right up 
into the misty darkness. A flimsy enough 
fixture, snuggling close against the shaft, 
and black and grimy with disuse. 

Clearly an emergency ladder ! 

Norman Conquest's thoughts hummed 
like a dynamo. Of course, an emergency 
ladder was more or less necessary. This 
was no ordinary lift shaft, such as one finds 
in a high building, with exits at every 
floor. There were only two exits — one at 
the bottom and one at the top. And there 
was always the chance that the lift might 
refuse to operate. Lifts do have these tem- 
peramental spells occasionally. 

And a fine mess the late Lord Chalston 
would have been in if the little elevator 
had ever struck work half-way on its up- 
ward or downward journey! He would 
have been imprisoned like a rat in a trap, 
perhaps for days, while lift engineers were 
rushed from London to correct the fault. 
Some kind of emergency exit was 
essential. 

"A ladder running up the shaft," mur- 
mured Norman shrewdly. "But supposing 
the lift were to stop somewhere in the 
shaft, how could the occupant get at the 
ladder? There must be some way of reach- 
ing—and quite easily. Obviously a trap- 
door in the floor of the lift; a trap-door at 
the back, so that one can lower one's self 
straight on to the ladder. 

Possibilities. If there was no trap-door, 
the ladder was merely useless. Of course, 
there was a trap-door ! And Norman, after 
climbing up the ladder, could open it — a 
way of getting lip to the peak-top without 
advertising his approach ! 

He climbed a few rungs of the ladder, 
testing it. Strong enough. A long climb, 
but he was agile and strong. It would 
only take him a few minutes. An icy little 
quiver zipped along his spine as a chilling 
thought struck him. What if Toowoomba 
Dick were to use the lift during those few 
minutes? 

Nasty. The lift was a high-speed one, 
and Norman would be simply wiped off the 
ladder and hurled to certain death. Yes, 
he was taking a pretty hot chance by 
climbing the ladder, and it was a matter 
which needed full and careful considera- 
tion. 

Norman gave it full and careful con- 
sideration — for about ten seconds. Then 
he started streaking up the shaft like a 
human squirrel. It was the only possible 
way, so he had to take it. And it was 
characteristic of the reckless Trouble 
Hunter to take this deadly chance. 

The odds, he considered, were entirely in 
his favour. Ordinarily, there was very 
little likelihood that the elevator would 
be used. Toowoomba Dick had completed 
his deadly mission for this evening, and 
admitting that he was a fast worker, it 
was natural that he would now take a 
breather. 

How right the wily Norman had been in 
his assessment of the opposition's direct 
methods ! 

Dick had raced for the lift on getting 
Cranson's frantic report. He expected to 
find the lift on its way down, and he was 
ready to blast Norman Conquest's head off 
when the lift came up again. But the lift 
wasn't going down ! Norman Conquest had 
not even touched the control button. 

Dick went on his hands and knees at 
the trap-door and lowered his face to the 
floor level. He stared down. Nothing. 
Nothing but darkness and the tiny patch 
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of glowing, reflected light far below. For 
Cranson's nerves had been playing tricks 
with him. 

Then those savage qualities which he 
had inherited from his aboriginal forbears 
came to his aid. Even his acute eyesight 
could detect nothing, but his abnormal 
hearing caught a curious whispering, 
slithering sound, a tiny swishing rhythmic 
shuffling And he knew the answer in a 
split -second. Norman Conquest was climb- 
ing the ladder, and climbing It at express 
speed ! The sounds which came to Dick's 
ears were caused by Norman's hands and 
feet touching the rungs as he ascended. 

A soft contemptuous chuckle escaped 
from Dick's slightly parted lips. This far- 
famed Norman Conquest was only a fool, 
after all! He had laid himself open to a 
death from which there was no escape. 

"What is it, boss?" came a croak from 
Tod. 

"Our rash friend is climbing the emer- 
gency ladder," murmured Lord Chalston 
mockingly. "He is a third of the way up 
-already. How very simple to deal with 
him ! " 

He touched the control button, and the 
little elevator went shooting down on its 
Journey of death. The shaft became filled 
with a soft whirring, and the displaced air 
went rushing down in a miniature gale. 

"Not so good!" said Norman Conquest 
tautly. 

The gods were not with him to-night. 
By the most infernal of unlucky chances 
he was trapped. He stared up, and he 
knew that chance had played no part in 
the game; For he could see a faint square 
of light, far above, descending swiftly. The 
trap-door opening ! Proof that Toowoomba 
Dick was coming down with the knowledge 
that Norman was on the ladder — with the 
hideous intention of wiping him off that 
ladder to his death ! 

Not such a cheap amateur, at that! 
Norman's respect for Rubber Face went up 
a couple of notches. His heart was thud- 
ding like a steamhammer — a most unusual 
occurrence. This time it was IT. No possi- 
bility of escape. Death in its stickiest 
form. If he had been able to slide down 
the ladder he might have taken the 
desperate chance, but he couldn't even do 
that. The ladder was fixed so closely to 
the wall that he couldn't get his legs round 
it. 

And then the Killer Earl, in the very 
act of destroying his enemy, gave Norman 
that gossamer thread of escape that was 
all he needed. 

What Dick did was to take a powerful 
electric torch from his pocket, switch it 
on, and cast the beam down the shaft 
before the swiftly descending elevator. 
Just that. But it was enough for the in- 
genious Desperado ! Dick wanted to see 
his victim's face as death swept down upon 
him. But what Norman Conquest saw was 
a black and greasy steel cable swaying 
like a snake in the middle of the shaft, 
and preceding the lift. 

A fragmentary moment of hesitation and 
the chance would have been gone for ever. 
Norman did not hesitate. The lift was 
hurtling down upon him as he sprang with 
beautiful timing. For he was actually fall- 
ing sheer as he struck the cable, as his 
hands gripped It, as his knees curled round 
it. And as the cable itself was dropping, 
too, his hand remained glue-like. 

Perhaps he had only delayed death by a 
few dramatic seconds, for he would in- 
evitably be crushed to pulp under the lift 
when it reached the bottom. But "Norman's 
lightning brain had remembered two 
things. He had travelled down in the lift 
once, and he recalled that it automatically 



braked twenty or thirty feet before ft 
reached the bottom. And there was no 
gate! 

Vital factors in this grim game of life 
and death! 

He was aware of a snarling cry above 
him. The light of Dick's electric torch was 
full upon him as he swayed on the descend- 
ing cable, and he expected to hear the 
blasting reports of a gun, or see the flash- 
ing glitter of a knife. But Dick was not 
ready for this unexpected emergency, and 
he had no time to bring out his weapons. 

Norman's eyes were glued on the glow 
from the open gateway beneath him. He 
felt the speed slacken, and he gripped 
harder. The tiniest miscalculation, and it 
would be curtains, anyhow. 

Suddenly he hurled himself forward, and 
he shot through the opening like a human 
bullet, with a bare inch to spare— an inch 
between life and bone-crushing death ! He 
hurtled across the tunnel, striking with 
grim and awful force. And luck, which had 
attended him so handsomely until this 
moment, gave him the slip. 

Even while he was falling, he managed 
to get his gun into his hand, for he knew 
that the next few seconds were likely to be 
grim. And his elbow caught against the 
wall of the tunnel, and drove the gun- 
muzzle with stunning force against his own 
head! A miracle, nothing else, prevented 
his finger from squeezing the trigger. 
Dazed and dizzy, he half struggled up. 

" Hold him. Cranson ! " 

Dick and the frightened thug had fairly 
belched out of the lift, and Cranson gave 
one leap which took him sprawling over 
Norman Conquest's body. And Lord 



Chalston took a delicate little gleaming 
syringe from his pocket and plunged the 
needle into Norman's arm. 

" You are too slippery, my friend," came 
the refined voice which the Desperado 
knew so well. "See if you can get out of 
this tangle! I am very glad you have 
come. Did you bring the charming Miss 
Everard? I shall soon know, Conquest. 
Yes, I am going to bring her here, too." 

Norman heard the words as though from 
afar. Dizzy from the blow on the head, he 
had not been entirely unconscious, But 
now a deadly sleep was clouding his brain. 
He remembered what had happened to 
others when that deadly needle had been 
pressed home : he remembered Sweet 
William's talk of snake poison. Well, this 
was the final exit, and he furiously 
resented the manner of it. To go down 
fighting, yes, but to succumb to a poisoned 
needle outraged all his battling instincts. 
He tried to struggle, but the sleep was 
overwhelming him, and everything was 
going black. 

"Jumpin' cats!" gasped Tod Cranson, 
staring fascinatingly. "Gone! Gone just 
like the others !" 

" No, not precisely like the others," mur- 
mured Lord Chalston, with an amused 
chuckle. "I have something very special 

in mind for Mr. Conquest " He broke 

off and rose abruptly to his feet. "We will 
leave him here, my friend. We must find 
his car— and his girl!" His voice became 
suddenly tender. "Particularly his girl!" 

"Boss, ya givin' me the willies!" 
shivered Tod. "Don't ya think you'd better 
lay off the dame?" 

"She may not have come this time." 



To My Readers 

THERE are several ways of getting rid 
of unwanted men, especially if they 
happen to have broken the law of 
the land. Should they be aliens, then the 
process is simplified. They can be kicked 
out of the country. 

That is what happened to Dan Murphy. 
Uncle Sam gave him free board and 
lodging in Sing Sing for a time, and after 
that placed him aboard a liner with a free 
passage to England. The fact that his 
young wife went with him had nothing to 
do with the authorities, but it made all 
the difference to Dan. He would have 
been lost without her quick wit and 
courage. 

Things became complicated. There was 
a film star due to travel by the same boat, 
only he missed it. And as Dan happened 
to be so much like him as to fool all the 
fans who gathered to greet him on landing 
at Southampton — well, it was awkward, 
to say the least. But there was money in 
it, and Jenny saw that in a flash. It was 
too good to miss. 

Besides, there was Big Joe and the boys 
of the gang already waiting in England 
with a different kind of greeting for Dan 
Murphy. Something had to be done 
about all these things, and Dan and Jenny 
did it slickly and deftly. They had little 
choice in the matter. Not wanted in 
U.S.A. and unwelcome in England I They 
were in a hot spot. 

How they got out of that fix and cashed 
in on the deal into the bargain makes a 
grand, long, complete story which you 
will find in next week's THRILLER 
Library. Note the title— NOT WANTED 
IN U.S.A., by Ladbroke Black. 

In the same issue Bannister Brandt con- 
tinues his ruthless schemes in another fine 
instalment ofj that amazing story, THE 
BRAIN, by Walter Tyrer, 



And the Shadow will be with you 
again] in further chapters of RIVER OF 
DEATH. 
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continued Dick, as though speaking to 
himself. " If not, she must be fetched. And 
quickly — quickly! Before she can become 
alarmed by Conquest's non-return." 

Again he was thankful that he had a 
skilled car-driver at his disposal, and a 
man who could be trusted to undertake a 
little job of kidnapping. Yes, Cranson was 
worth all the money he was getting. And 
if he got Joy Everard, if he brought her 
safely to Roger's Peak, he could have any 
sum " he desired— three thousand, four 
thousand, five thousand ! The Killer Earl's 
money values were rudimentary. 

It was quite late when Joy stepped out 
of a taxi at the bottom of Canal Lane, 
Bayswater. She had not enjoyed herself 
a bit. Acting on Norman's advice, she had 
hit ■ the " bright lights " for supper, but 
there was no fun in being alone. She and 
Norman had many friends in London 
whom they could quickly reach, but, some- 
how, she had not felt inclined for company. 
She was inwardly worried by her dare- 
devil partner's trip, and, analysing her 
feelings, she could not quite understand 
herself. She had never worried like this 
before. 

He would not be home yet, of course. 
But she would be on the spot when he did 
return. 

Half-way up the dark backwater, with 
the lighted windows of "Underneath the 
Arches" glowing in a friendly way just 
ahead, she halted. A shadowy figure had 
detached itself from one of the disused 
arches and was blocking her path. 

"Miss Everard?" came a hoarse whisper. 

"Why, yes," said the girl quickly. "Who 
are you?" 

" Message from Mr. Conquest " 

While Tod Cranson was speaking, he 
suddenly whipped a heavy cloth bag over 
Jov's head and lifted her off' the ground. 
This was a job he hated, but the money 
Toowoomba Dick had promised him had 
fairly made his eyes bulge. 

" Gord love us ! What's going on?" 

Mandeville Livingstone came running to 
the spot. The little ex-tramp, anxious and 
worried, had been wakeful and alert; he 
had heard the taxi stop and go on again. 
He had opened the door in readiness for 
Joy. 

Half-suspicious, half-alarmed, he was 
nevertheless quite unprepared for Gran- 
son's rushing attack. The man was a 
human gorilla. His gnarled fist crashed 
soggingly into the little man's face, and 
Livingstone turned a complete back 
somersault, to sprawl unconscious on the 
ground. And Joy, struggling, was still in 
Cranson 's arms! Just fifteen seconds of 
high-speed action ! 

Cransons car was not far away. When 
he carried his prisoner into it, she was tied 
hand and foot, and rolled in a heavy 
travelling-rug. With sweat pouring down 
his face, the thug engaged gears with a 
trembling hand and drove away. 

This class of work was right out of his 
line. If anybody had told him a few days 
ago that he would be snatching girls in the 
open street, and carrying them off by car, 
he would have laughed with derision. Tod 
know the penalties attached to kidnapping 
in England ! 

But the money had got him — such money 
as he had never wildly dreamed of, And 
all in solid cash! His greedy nature had 
been unable to resist the temptation. Most 
surprising thing of all, the snatch had 
come off. He had pulled it without a hitch. 

But during every yard of that ride into 
Kent, particularly through the well-lighted 
London streets, he suffered a million tor- 
tures. He was a physical wreck by the time 
he reached his destination. 
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But he had succeeded, and Joy Everard 
joined Norman Conquest in the strange 
sky-eyrie of Chalston Manor! 

SWEET WILLIAM TAKES A HAND. 

TNSPECTOR WATTS, of the Sussex 
A County Police, scratched his grizzled 
head discontentedly. 

"If you ask me, Mr. Williams, there's 
something queer about it," he said. "Bit 
of a mare's nest, in fact. Pity you came all 
the way from London " 

He shrugged, leaving his sentence un- 
finished. The man from Scotland Yard 
had just finished his examination of the 
study at Bishop's Weald, and he was com- 
pelled to admit that there was no evidence 
of a tragedy. One or two overturned 
chairs, a rucked mat and a disordered rug, 
and the " 1066 " signs chalked on the walls. 
Mr. Theodore Smyth — or Lord Chalston, as 
he preferred to call himself— might have 
walked out of his own accord, and for 
private reasons of his own. 

In ordinary circumstances, Scotland 
Yard would not have been called in; and, 
in point of fact, Mr. Williams had had no 
invitation from the Sussex police. He was 
only there because there was a suggestion 
that Norman Conquest was mixed up in 
the affair. 

He proceeded at once to question the two 
sons and the domestic staff. He learned all 
there was to be known about Norman Con- 
quest's earlier visit — how the servants had 
heard violent voices in the study; how the 
master of the house had called Tr avers 
and the two menservants to throw Con- 
quest out on his neck. Roderick, the elder 
son, had known nothing about all this until 
afterwards. 

"The guv'nor was as mad as a hatter," 
said Roderick. "This Conquest fellow had 
got him practically berserk. When I came 
downstairs, after the blighter had been 
pitched out, the guv'nor was biting chunks 
out of the furniture." 

"And after your father had disappeared, 
somebody spoke to you on the telephone?" 

"Yes. I'd just got back from the station 
with Hilary— my younger brother, you 
know. We found all this disorder, then the 
'phone rang, and Conquest said that my 
father had been Lord Chalston for forty- 
eight hours, and that I would be Lord 
Chalston for less. Gave me a bit of a turn, 
I can tell you. Sort of a threat, what?" 

"There's absolutely nothing to prove 
that the man who spoke to you over the 
telephone was Conquest," said Mr, 
Williams, gruffly. "As for those chalk 
marks — well, anybody with a sketchy 
knowledge of Conquest's methods could 
have made them. In fact, there's no true 
Conquest trademark in this room, and I 
don't believe he chalked the signs. I'm 
convinced, in any case, that he did not 
harm your father, and he's far more likely 
to protect you, Mr. Smyth, than to hurt 
you." 

"But if Conquest didn't bag the guv'nor, 
who did?" asked Roderick, bewildered. 

" Do you know what passed between your 
father and Conquest?" 

"Only that Conquest tried to extort 
money " 

"How did he try to extort money?" 

"Eh? Well, I don't know." Roderick 
looked helpless. "The guv'nor was pretty- 
mad, as I told you, and he pooh-poohed the 
whole business. Wanted to ring up the 
police, but I dissuaded him. I mean, if Con- 
quest hadn't got anything ' on ' my father 
and couldn't do us any harm, why invite 
a lot of unsavoury publicity?" 

"In other words, your father didn't 
really tell you what took place at that 
interview," said Mr. Williams. " He didn't 
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say, for example, that Conquest's real 
object was to warn him of some impending 
danger?" 

"Yes, he did; but the guv'nor wouldn't 
believe in any danger, and figured that it 
was Conquest's way of working up an 
atmosphere," replied Roderick vaguely. 
"It's got me all flustered, I don't mind tell- 
ing you. If Conquest didn't come back and 
grab the guv'nor. who the devil did?" 

"That's easily answered," said the 
inspector gravely, his thoughts dwelling on 
the Desperado's significant and extra- 
ordinary story of Toowoomba Dick. "The 
man who kidnapped your father is the 
man whom Conquest 'came here to warn 
your father about. It's a pity he refused to 
listen " 




"You mean — something awful really has 
happened to the guv'nor?" 
"I'm afraid so, Mr. Smvth." 
"He's— dead?" 

" Even that might be the case," said Mr. 
Williams bluntly. "And if he is dead, it's 
his own fault ! Conquest tried to help him 
and he misunderstood Conquest's motives." 

"He would!" said Roderick bleakly. 
"Just like the guv'nor! Never listened to 
anybody ! Never even listened to me ! 
Dammit, inspector, can't we do something? 
Oughtn't you to have squads of police 
scouring the countryside? The poor old boy 
might be lying in some ditch!" 

Inspector Watts frowned darkly. He dis- 
approved of the Scotland Yard man's 
alarmist methods. As far as Watts could 
see, there wasn't the slightest indication 
that the new Lord Chalston had come to 
any harm. He was well acquainted with 
the self-important spinach calmer and his 
arrogant ways, and he was half expecting 
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Mr. Smyth's return at any minute with a 
perfectly mundane explanation of his 
absence. For Williams to hint that the 
master of Bishop's Weald was dead— and 
murdered at that — was pure nonsense. 

"Do either of you know if your father 
was acquainted with a man named Rafael 
Cuffe?" asked Mr. Williams abruptly, 
turning on Roderick and Hilary. " Or with 
two other men named Miles Murchison 
and Colonel Day?" 

They looked startled. 

"Isn't Cuffe the revue showman chap 
who was murdered outside a West-End 
restaurant the other night?" asked Hilary. 

"Yes." 

"Why should dad know him?" 




"I'm asking you, sir. I believe these 
three men were acquainted with your 
uncle, the late Lord Chalston, and I 
thought it possible that your father might 
have mentioned their names." 

" I don't think he knew them at all," said 
Roderick. "That's not surprising, because 
the guv'nor knew precious little about 
Uncle Richard. None of us did. Uncle 
Richard was an unsociable old stick, and 
never invited us to Chalston Park. Hil and 
I always thought it a bit thick. I mean, 
having an earl for an uncle, and never hav- 
ing the chance to show him off." 

"Yes. that was certainly tough," ad- 
mitted Mr. Williams dryly. " Your father, I 
understand, more or less assumed his title 
as soon as he heard of his brother's 
death?" 

" I think the guv'nor's a bit bowled over 
by suddenly becoming an earl," explained 
Roderick, with a little grin. "You see, he 
never expected it. We all thought that 
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Uncle Richard would live to a hundred — 
and probably marry and have kids of his 
own, who'd inherit the title. The guv'nor 
was a bit fed-up with Pritchard when he 

came down yesterday ■' 

" Pritchard?" 

"Uncle's lawyer," said Roderick. "Prit- 
chard, Sons, Leverett & Pritchard, of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Old Pritchard's one of the sons. 
The only one left. He's the firm " 

Mr. Williams had no patience with this 
fooling. 

"Why was your father fed-up?" 
"Oh, because old Pritchard was evasive 
and queer," replied Roderick. "Wanted the 
guv'nor to refrain from using the title 
until certain legal formalities had been 
disposed of. When the guv'nor asked him 
what these legal formalities were, 
Pritchard trotted out some of his high- 
sounding lawyer jargon. Anyhow, the 
guv'nor wasn't having any of it, and 
Pritchard was looking pretty sick when he 
went away." 

"H'm!" said Mr. Williams 
discontentedly. 

He didn't seem to be get- 
ting anywhere. Strange, 
though, that the late Lord 
Chalston 's lawyer should try- 
to dissuade the next-of-kin 
from using his rightful title. 

"There's a car on the 
drive," said Hilary, with 
sudden excitement. H e 
dashed to the open windows. 
"A taxi, by Jove! Might 
be dad back!" 

But it wasn't dad. It was 
a pale, frightened little man 
with a bloodstained bandage 
round his head, and the only 
man he wanted to see was 
Inspector Williams. 

"Good God, Livingstone ! 
What's happened?" 

"I'd like to speak to you 
alone, sir." 

Mi-. Williams look him into 
the morning-room and closed 
the door. 

"It's Miss Joy, sir," said 
the little ex-tramp hoarsely. 
" Somebody kidnapped her 

He gave the few vivid 
details of the snatching as 
he had seen it. A big, 
gorilla-like man who had 
attacked him while he still 
held the girl in his arms. 
"Knocked me clean out, Mr, Williams, 
I didn't come round for five -minutes, and I 
knew it wasn't any good blowing police 
whisiU-s. The bit- swine had had plenty of 
time to get away. I just grabbed a taxi 
and drove here." 
"Why here?" 

"I heard you telling Mr. Conquest " 

"Yes, yes, I see. But why not go to Con- 
quest?" 

"Because Mr. Conquest's gone to that 
Roger's Peak place, down in Kent," said 
Livingstone urgently. "There wasn't an 
earthly chance that I'd get hold of him 
there, and I believe that's where they've 
taken Miss Joy. Don't you see, sir? As 
they came and grabbed Miss Joy, it looks 
as though they'd already trapped the 
guv'nor." 

"And what am I supposed to do?" 

"Come to Roger's Peak with me, sir — 
and a big search-party," said the little man 
eagerly, "It's not so far across country." 

"Hold it!" growled Sweet William. "Let 
me think." 

His thoughts gave him no comfort. This 
unexpected news was the very devil. He 
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had 'a very soft spot for Joy. The trouble 
was, there was no shred of evidence that 
the girl had been taken to Chalston Park. 
She might have been snatched by any one 
of Conquest's enemies— and he had plenty. 

"Listen, Livingstone," said Mr, Williams, 
almost plaintively, "How the hell can I 
go to this cursed peak at such an hour of 
the night? Where's my authority?" 

"The guv'nor didn't want no authority!" 
retorted Mandeville, with fine scorn, " Miss 
Joy's in danger " 

" I know it ! " snapped the inspector. " But 
Chalston Manor is a house of death, and 
there are only servants there, anyway. 
Lord Chalston's lying dead in the chapel, 
waiting for to-morrow's funeral. How can 
I get up to that infernal peak-top build- 
ing? Who's going to admit me?" 

He gave a little start. Impossible to 
obtain an official search-warrant; sheer 
madness to go to Roger's Peak and force 
an entry on his own initiative. But there 
was somebody who might be able to get 
him in. Pritchard, the lawyer ! 

"Come on, Livingstone!" said Mr. 
Williams swiftly. 

They were off in two minutes, using the 
inspector's fast squad car. And they drove 
straight back to London— to the home 
address of Mr. Amos Pritchard— which the 
inspector had obtained from Roderick. 
Mr. Pritchard was in bed, and he did not 
like being hauled out. He appeared sleepy- 
eyed, hostile, and ill-tempered. 

" I hope you have a reasonable explana- 
tion for this outrageously late call, 
Inspector Williams?" 

"Reasonable enough, sir," interrupted 
Mr. Williams grimly. "I want to know 
what you can tell me about Toowoomba 
Dick." 

The reaction was interesting. The 
middle-aged lawyer lost his hostility, his 
lower jaw dropped, and he sank trem- 
blingly into a chair. 

" Too— Toowoomba Dick?" he repeated 
huskily. 

"Yes. The late Lord Chalston's black 
servant." 

"I don't understand. Has something 
happened to him?" 

"Something has happened to four other 
people," said Mr, Williams, more grim than 
ever. "Three of them are known to be 

dead — murdered. The fourth Listen, 

Mr. Pritchard.' I have reason to suspect 
that Toowoomba Dick is a mass murderer. 
I haven't an atom of proof, but Conquest 
doesn't make many mistakes." 

"Conquest!" said Mr. Pritchard, with 
a start. "That name is familiar. What you 
are saying about Toowoomba Dick is 
utterly nonsensical. The fellow is quite 
harmless. A dumb, gentle creature. I've 
known him for years, ever since he was 
a boy, in fact." 

"Three men named Cuffe. Murchison 
and Day were stunned when they learned 
that Lord Chalston had unexpectedly 
died," continued the inspector deliberately. 
" Cuffe was murdered within five minutes, 
and his body was spirited away from the 
mortuary. Later Murchison and Day were 
murdered, and if it hadn't been for Con- 
quest their bodies would have disappeared, 
too. It's Conquest's theory that these three 
men were blackmailing the late Lord 
Chalston, and had been blackmailing him 
for a large number of years " 

"Good heavens!" 

Mr. Pritchard looked very startled. 
"Well?" 

"I think it's true— yes, very possibly 
true," said the lawyer tensely. "Lord 
Chalston's income was more than sufficient 
to meet all his needs, but it so happens 
that some months prior to his own In- 
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heritance of the title and estate, he had 
discovered a gold-mine in Australia. He 
sold it outright for a very large fortune. 
That fortune, over a period of twenty-five 
years, has dwindled extraordinarily. Lord 
Chalston got rid of hundreds and thou- 
sands during those years, and he stead- 
fastly refused to tell me what he had done 
with the money." 

"Blackmail, as sure as hell!" said the 
inspeclor. "Remarkable how Conquest 
always hits the nail! I'd better tell you, 
Mr. Pritchard, that the new Lord Chalston 
has disappeared, and is presumably mur- 
dered. The things becoming a nightmare 

" Good heavens ! Toowoomba Dick mur- 
dered ! " 

Mr. Williams looked at him strangely. 

" I said the new Lord Chalston." 

"But Dick is Oh, yes, I see — I see!" 

Mr. Pritchard swallowed something. " You 
mean his late lordship's brother, Mr. 
Smyth? Disappeared, you say?" 

" Conquest went down to Bishop's Weald 
to warn him, and he wouldn't listen. I 
believe this Australian savage is respon- 
sible for the whole series of crimes." The 
inspector looked hard into Mr. Pritchard's 
eyes. "'If you know anything at all about 
Toowoomba Dick, sir, you'd better tell 
me." 

The lawyer was completely frightened. 
With his heart practically back-firing, he 
was remembering his recent visit to 
Roger's Peak, and Dick's strange 
behaviour, Dick's peculiar request that 
there should be delays. Mr. Pritchard came 
out with the truth before he could set a 
curb in his tongue, or remember the ethics 
of his profession. 

" Toowoomba Dick is the new Lord 
Chalston," he said tremulously. "That's 
what I can tell you about him, inspector. 
The suggestion that he is a murderer is 
fantastic." 

"Calm yourself, sir," said Mr. Williams 
kindly. "We're talking about a black 
servant." 

"Dick is the new Lord Chalston, I tell 
you," insisted Mr. Pritchard. " Good 
heavens, I shouldn't have told you this! 
However, the harm is done now, so you 
might as well have the whole story. But, 
remember, inspector, this is in strict con- 
fidence." He looked at Livingstone uncer- 
tainly. " Is this man to be trusted?" 

Mr. Williams thought for a minute or 
two that the unfortunate man had taken 
leave of his senses. But a blaze of grim 
understanding flooded into his mind after 
he had heard the strange story of Dick's 
birth and his mother's family history. He 
was particularly interested when Mr. 
Pritchard described Dick as a cultured and 
intelligent white man with a black skin. 

"I don't trust- these mixtures, sir." 

"But, inspector, I know the boy," said 
Mr. Pritchard earnestly. "He's good, he's 
kind, he's brilliantly clever. He's stunned 
with grief over the tragic death of his 
father. In any case, what earthly motive 
could he have for murdering his Uncle 
Theodore? Granting that he might be 
capable of killing three unscrupulous black- 
mailers—and I do not admit that for a 
moment— why should he kill his own 
uncle? He is in the direct line of descent, 
and inherits the title and estates. His 
Uncle Theodore was not in his way at 
all." 

Mr. Williams' brain was abnormally 
acute. 

"In that case, why make these delays?" 
he countered shrewdly. "Why not instruct 
you to come out with the truth at once?" 

"I confess, I do not quite understand his 
reasons " 



"And this Uncle Theodore," continued 
the inspector. "I never met him, but I 
understand that he is a man — or was — of 
extraordinary pomposity. He spoke to me 
for a few minutes over the telephone. 
You've got to look at the psychology of the 
matter, sir. Do you think it's likely that 
a man of Mr. Smyth's temperament and 
character would stand by and see his right- 
ful inheritance taken from him by a black 
man?" 

" But it's not his rightful inheritance." 

" I know that, but does Mr. Smyth know 
it? He's always regarded himself as the 
next earl, hasn't he? He and the rest of 
the family would undoubtedly dispute Too- 
woomba Dick's right to the title." 

"Without the slightest hope of success." 

"And Dick? Does he know there'd be no 
hope of success?" said the inspector 
sharply. "Not on your life ! He thinks that 
his uncle and his cousins might deprive 
him of his birthright. That's motive 
enough for murder. I want you to get 
dressed, Mr. Pritchard, and come with me 
at once to Chalston Manor." 

"In heaven's name, why?" 

"Because I believe your precious Dick 
has killed his uncle and taken the body to 
Roger's Peak," replied Mr. Williams. 
"Because I believe that Conquest's partner. 
Miss Everard, has been taken there, too. 
You have access to the peak, and I haven't. 
I can't get a special warrant, but you're 
Dick's friend, and you can take me up to 
the peak as your friend. Let's go!" 

THE LIVING WAXWORK. 

THERE was a strangely gentle expres- 
sion on Toowoomba Dick's face as 
he carried Joy across the spacious lounge 
at the top of Roger's Peak and laid her 
on a divan. She was still wrapped in the 
rug, still bound and helpless. 

"Gee, boss, I don't like it!" muttered 
Tod Cranson, when Dick joined him out- 
side, after locking the door. "You ain't 
gonna croak the dame, are ya? I've never 
been fussy, but killing a woman is more 
than I'll stand for. If you hadn't promised 
me she wouldn't come to no harm I 
wouldn't of fetched her." 

"Have no fear, my friend," said Dick 
gently. "The girl will come to no harm 
whatever. I am very pleased with you. I 
am going to pay you liberally for what you 
have done to-night. And there is one other 
task to be done." 

"Not me, pal!" protested the thug. "I'm 
through for to-night! Snatching that doll 
has put fifteen years on to my age— and I 
mean fifteen years!" 

But when Ire saw the bloated size of the 
bank-roll which Lord Chalston handed to 
him, he recovered the lost fifteen years in 
fifteen seconds. He had felt from the start 
that he was dreaming, and now he knew it. 
There wasn't so much money in all the 
world. 

"And another thousand if you success- 
fully accomplish this additional mission." 
said Dick persuasively. "There is nothing 
to fear— now. Conquest is here." 

Bizarre workings of Pate ! Dick's father 
had kept enormous sums in cash in the 
peak-top retreat— as safe there as in any 
bank vault. There was still a great deal of 
money left, and Dick was using some of it 
to pay for the killing of the men who, but 
for. the earl's sudden death, would have 
received it as hush money. Without this 
large supply of cash Dick could have 
bought no help, and without outside help 
his elaborate murder plans could never 
have been put into practice. He was pay- 
ing Tod Cranson with fantastic reckless- 
ness — and perhaps a touch of genius ! For 



Cranson was unquestionably delivering the 
goods ! 

The man took his departure at once, his 
pockets bulging, his brain fevered with 
thoughts for the future. All his worthless 
life he had sought easy money without 
avail — until now. Now it had come in an 
avalanche. 

Dick went through the doorway opposite 
the lift and took a look at his unconscious 
prisoner. Norman Conquest was lying 
prone on the floor, flat on his back. Dick 
hashed a torchlight and passed a hand in 
front of the Desperado's eyes, which were 
open and staring, just as they had been 
when that dread oblivion had overtaken 
him. There was no reaction, no sign of 
life. Never had Norman Conquest so 
resembled a corpse. 

"A little longer, Mr. Conquest — just a 
little longer!" murmured Dick. 

He went out and locked the door. Up in 
the lounge, on the main floor above, he un- 
fastened Joy's bonds and then stood 
respectfully away from the girl while she 
smoothed her rumpled frock and tidied her 
hair. Joy was pale and deadly calm. And, 
inwardly, she was— frightened. She had 
had a little gun in her bag. but Cranson 
had taken the bag away. She had no 
weapon of any kind. 

"Miss Everard, it would be foolish and 
futile to apologise for the manner in which 
you were brought here." Dick was sitting 
on a chair on the other side of the room, 
and his words came slowly and falteringly. 
" I saw you for the first time as I was com- 
ing out of the chapel. You had been told 
that I was dumb? But I'm not dumb. 
Neither am I black." His voice grew 
slightly firmer. "Inside, Miss Everard, I'm 
white — as white as my father!" 

Joy, surprised by his words, surprised 
by the beautiful refinement of his voice, 
said nothing. She had expected things to 
be so different that she had not yet re- 
covered her balance. Violence— gloating 
triumph— hideous attack — humiliation. All 
of these, yes. But not humble apologies 
and a respectful obedience to the pro- 
prieties. 

"I want to assure you now that not a 
hair of your head is going to be harmed," 
Dick continued earnestly. "Within the 
confines of this peak-top apartment you 
are free to do as you will. Until you give 
me permission to come near you. I will not 
even approach. There is wine on the table 
near you— wine and sandwiches. If you 
feel in the need of a little refreshment, 
please do not hesitate to help yourself." 

Joy, slightly dizzy, felt less frightened. 
But inside she had gone very, very cold. 

"If you wish me no harm, why did you 
get your hired bullies to bring me here so 
roughly and brutally?" 

" No, no. Miss Everard ! No hired 
bullies," protested Dick. "Cranson is but a 
poor fool, and he is the only man in my 
employ. He obeys me because I am giving 
him more money than he ever dreamed of. 
It cannot last, of course. Very soon I shall 
have no further need of him. Would you 
have come of your own accord?" he added 
tensely. "This way was the only way, and 
I warned Cranson not to hurt you. Did he 
hurt you?" Lord Chalston's voice became 
sharp. "If he hurt you, Miss Everard, I'll 
punish him as he deserves ! " 

" I don't understand you," said Joy 
quietly. "You took a very foolish chance 
this " 

"You are thinking of your friend. Con- 
quest?" asked Dick, with a little shake of 
his head. "You must forget him. Miss 
Everard. I have got Conquest in the room 
below, and very soon I am going to kill 
him. Yes, it is the only way. He has got 
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to die." He spoke simply and earnestly. 
"He is too dangerous a man to set at 
liberty." 

Joy's coldness increased. Her one hope 
was shattered. So this calm black devil had 
succeeded with his one stupid henchman 
where many a cleverly organised gang had 
failed ! Perhaps that was the very reason 
for his success. 

"If you kill my friend, how can you ever 
hope to appear as anything but a cold- 
blooded murderer in my eyes?" asked the 
girl scornfully. "I thought I was afraid of 
you, and once I ran in panic when you 
looked at me. But I'm not afraid now. I 
can see that you are more to be pitied." 

"I don't want you to be afraid of me, 
Miss Everard," said Dick, springing up, his 
eyes burning. "That time you ran from me 
I was hurt— hurt deeply, When I saw you 
for the first time, I thought I'd never seen 
anything so lovely, so sweet and fresh. I 
haven't seen many women, Miss Everard. 
Photographs in the weekly pictorial 
journals, yes, shadows on the television 
screen— these, too. But I saw you in the 
flesh, living, breathing, and I prayed, then, 
that one day you would be Countess of 
Chalstou." 

"Countess ol Chalston?" repeated Joy 
wonderingly. 

"You don't understand," he cried. "My 
skin is black, and my face is unprepossess- 
ing, but I see with the eyes of a white 
man!" He thumped his chest. "Inside I 
am as white as you ! My father gave me 
his brains and his love of beautiful things." 

" Your— father?" 

"The man who lies dead in the chapel— 
The man who is to be buried in the family 
vault to-morrow." 

"Lord Chalston," said Joy, with a sudden 
flash of enlightenment and new fear, 
"Your father?" 

He told her the story— tensely, passion- 
ately, and with such beauty of phrase that 
she knew he was telling the truth. No true 
aboriginal could possess such a brain as 
his. 

" My father always hoped— always 
believed— that he would outlive me," he 
continued. " Can't you understand why he 
built this strange retreat? He was a good 
man, kind and gentle and lovable. I was 
his son, his heir, and it was not in his 
nature to discard me. He lavished every 
luxury within his power on me, always 
dreaming and praying that he would live 
the longer, so that the family name of 
Chalston would not be dishonoured by the 
blot he was keeping so secret. While my 
father lived I could do nothing to hurt 
him, because he never hurt me. He never 
told me that he expected to outlive me, but 
I knew it. It was the only reason why he 
kept me at the top of this peak and pre- 
tended to all that I was his dumb servant." 
He looked round with teal's suddenly flood- 
ing into his eyes. "In this lounge father 
and I had such good times. We were such 
pals, he and I. I didn't want him to die. 
Miss Everard. Something turned to ice 
inside me when he died." 

"And you went straight out and — 
killed!" 

"I killed the human vultures who had 
been blackmailing him for over twenty 
years!" flashed Dick passionately. "They 
knew the secret of my black skin, and 
father paid them to keep silent. Year after 
year he paid them, permitting them to live 
in luxury. And then father died ! " His 
eyes burned like live coals. "He died 
because he had been too foolish to call in 
a doctor ! So tragic — so unnecessary ! And 
when I knew that he was dead, I knew 
that I could punish his enemies." 

Joy looked at him with some trace of 



compassion, and perhaps a little under- 
standing. 

"Those three men, yes," she said. "But 
Mr. Theodore Smyth, of Bishop's Weald?" 

"Uncle Theodore?" Dick laughed 
harshly. "That pompous, brainless, brag- 
ging fool! Could I allow him to contest 
my birthright in the law courts and 
triumph over me? No, Miss Everard ! " 
Dick drew himself up with a strange 
dignity. "When I proclaim myself Earl of 
Chalston, there shall be no living man to 
contest my right to the title!" 

He walked swiftly to the door, opened it, 
and then paused and looked back. 

"I shall not be very long, Miss Everard," 
he said softly. "I beg of you to make your- 
self entirely at home. The bed-room— 
through that door— is for your own use. 
This door, incidentally, is the only exit. 
Please do not make any scene." 

He went out and locked the door — the 
dope! He regarded Joy as just a girl, a 
very small, charming, helpless slip of love- 
liness. If he had known her better, he 
would have tied her into the strongest 
chair with steel wire and lots of heavy 
chains, complete with padlocks! 

Dick had timed his departure cleverly, 
for Norman Conquest had just recovered 
full consciousness. Satisfactory in a way, 
but it was a fat lot of good being conscious 
while his limbs were bound so tightly that 
they had lost all feeling, and were in- 
capable of being moved by a fraction of an 
inch. 

Even his head appeared to be fixed in a 
kind of vice, for he found that he could 
not turn his head either way. He was 
lying face upwards on the floor, and he 
recognised the chamber — for a single 
electric light was burning near the door — 
as Toowoomba Dick's private morgue. 

Funnily enough, when he tried to turn 
his eyes, so that he could get a better look 
round, he discovered that he was unable 
to do so. Even his eyelids refused to work, 
for all his efforts to shut his eyes were 
unavailing. 

His eyeballs and his eyelids could not be 
bound with ropes, so there was obviously 
some, other explanation of his helplessness. 
The truth came to him just as he was feel- 
ing surprised at finding himself alive. 
Earlier, when he had been passing into 
oblivion, he had believed that it was his 
last conscious moment on earth. But Too- 
woomba Dick had not injected a deadly 



poison into his veins ! No, not poison, but 
something which held him paralysed in 
body whilst his brain recovered! The 
bonds which held him so helpless were in- 
visible bonds. And the utter horror of that 
realisation gave the usually carefree 
Desperado the biggest jolt of his life. 

He heard a key turn in the lock, he 
heard the door open and close. Soft pad- 
ding footsteps 

"The paralysis affects the muscles only, 
"Conquest, after the first hour or two," said 
Toowoomba Dick, bending over him. "An 
uncomfortable sensation, is it not? You 
won't recover the use of your limbs for 
another six hours, at least — and then it 
will be too late." 

The words came to Norman's brain with 
uncanny clarity. It was as though his 
brain, having rid itself of the effects of 
the drug, had attained a super-acuteness. 
Which seemed to aggravate the whole 
diabolical business. 

"Yes, I'm quite a chemist." continued 
Dick softly, as he proceeded to make a few 
preparations. "A man who spends all his 
life at home must necessarily have a 
change of hobbies occasionally. I injected 
myself with the stuff once, and gave myself 
quite a fright. I lay paralysed, but with 
my brain active, for six hours and thirteen 
minutes. A very distressing experience* 
Conquest." 

He had donned a curious kind of overall, 
and it was discoloured and greasy with 
wax. He drew close-fitting rubber gloves 
over his hands. Then he wheeled a rubber- 
tyred trolly, rather like a wheeled 
stretcher, out of a corner and placed his 
prisoner upon it. 

"Only a brief journey into the next 
chamber," he explained. " I'm anxious that 
you should see my waxworks." 

Norman felt his helplessness acutely. He 
thought of a hundred brilliantly witty and 
scathing things to say to his black-skinned 
enemy — things which would not have come 
to his mind ordinarily— but his very vocal 
apparatus was paralysed like the rest of 
him, and he could not utter a sound. A 
nasty blow for a talkative fellow of the 
Deperado's disposition. 

He had seen the waxworks before, and 
he rather wanted to tell Toowoomba Dick 
so. He saw them again now, standing so 
lifelike on their mounts— CufTe, Murchison 
and Day. the blackmailers, and Mr. 
Theodore Smyth and his two sons. Dick 
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wheeled his captive to the end stand, 
which was empty, and placed Norman 
upright upon it. Norman's muscles lelt 
rigid, and they were rigid, for he stood 
there unsupported. Except for Dick's 
hand, the Desperado would have toppled 
over like a skittle. 

"Yes. you make a very attractive addi- 
tion to my litle colection," said Toowoomba 
Dick mockingly, "I think I told you once 
that I should have to add your effigy to my 
collection, Conquest. I'm going to improve 
on that, my interfering friend ! You will be 
a flesh -an d-blood effigy !" 

He laughed softly, lowered Norman to 
the floor, and then proceeded to remove 
every stitch of his prisoner's clothing. It 
was such an unusual proceeding that Nor- 
man could hazard no guess as to the 
reason. Knowing what this devil had done 
to his other victims, however, the 
Desperado had a shrewd idea that it was 
going to be something unpleasant. 

"I would have killed you quickly and 
painlessly, Conquest — as I killed my Uncle 
Theodore this evening," said Dick, as he 
made some adjustments to an instrument, 
rather like a Hoover Dustette in shape and 
size, which was connected to an electrical 
plug-point. "But you have given me a lot 
of trouble. You have persistently inter- 
fered in my affairs, even to the length of 
unlawfully entering my property and con- 
ducting your spying in my very home. So 
I am going to punish you. Conquest." 

He turned a switch, and the instrument 
commenced to hum. Toowoomba Dick kept 
feeling a bulbous portion at the rear. 

"Making these waxwork figures is 
another of my hobbies." he continued. 
"Don't you think they're rather good? I 
have never teen to Madame Tussaud's, but 



I doubt if they have anything so lifelike 
as my little efforts." He looked straight 
into Norman Conquest's eyes, and his ex- 
pression became hard and cruel. "Cer- 
tainly they'll have nothing so lifelike as 
you — when you are finished ! " 

He touched a button, and the internal 
hum of the instrument increased. A fine 
spray shot out of the nozzle, mistily pink. 
Liquid wax! Wax warmed just sufficiently 
to make it sprayable. It settled over Nor- 
man Conquest in a fine film, and became 
set in a few minutes. While one part was 
being sprayed, another was "drying"; and 
as the wax hardened, the limb it covered 
became identical with a genuine waxwork ! 

"Do you appreciate the scheme, Con- 
quest?" asked Lord Chalston gloatingly. 
"By the time I have finished — and I shall 
spray your face as well as your body- 
eve ry one of your millions of pores will be 
hermetically sealed. You will stand' here, 
paralysed in body, but conscious in mind. 
You will slowly suffocate, since the body 
must breathe through the pores as well as 
through the mouth. Before you can recover 
the use of your limbs, you will be dead. 
And thereafter you will be nothing but a 

He finished his terrible task, and it did 
not take him long to replace Norman Con- 
quest's clothing and to stand him in posi- 
tion at the end of the waxwork line. 
Finally, he utilised a miniature sprayer, 
one which sent out a tiny jet of melted 
wax, and Norman Conquest's face, too, 
took on the set rigidity and half-shiny 
appearance of the genuine wax figures 
which stood beside him in that grim and 
gloomy chamber. 

A living waxwork— with hot blood cours- 
ing through its veins ! 



and even with the odds hopelessly against 
her she was seeking an avenue whereby 
she could dash to the help of her partner. 
She crushed down the agonising convic- 
tion that she was too weak and small to 
defeat Toowoomba Dick single-handed. 

"What's the good of trying anything?" 
mocked a little Imp of Depression, not 
unlike Oil Drag himself, who was perched 
on her shoulder. "Even if you get out of 
the room — which isn't likely — how are you 
going to get the better of a devil like Too- 
woomba Dick? You can't hope to knock 
him cold." 

"Can't never did anything," said Joy's 
plucky spirit. 

"We're hundreds of feet from the 
ground, perched on the top of a pre- 
cipitous peak, and- " 

"Let me think!" said Joy fiercely. 

Hundreds of feet from the ground ! Her 
eyes, now shining like twin stars, turned to 
the high windows. 

" Supposing I were a terrified girl instead 
of a small chunk of ice?" she asked herself. 
"A terrified girl, locked in a secret sky- 
lair, at the mercy of a sex-crazed savage? 
Waiting for the blighter to come back and 
make his murderous attack! What would 
a poor girl do? Jump out of the window, 
of course! Death before dishonour every 
time ! " 

Her eyes fell upon a pair of stout Indian 
clubs with which Toowoomba Dick pre- 
sumably exercised. She had already toyed 
with the thought of grabbing one of them 
and waiting behind the door. But this new 
idea was better. 

She ran across, seized one of the clubs, 
and swung it with all her strength through 
the nearest window. The noise made by 
the shattering glass was terrific, but it was 
a mere whisper compared with the shud- 
dering scream which wailed into the night 
and died away into a trailing sob. 

In the chamber below Lord Chalston 
froze. 

" The girl ! " he whispered stupidly. 
"What has she done?" 

He jumped to the one glaring conclu- 
sion. A smashing of window glass, a scream 
of awful terror ! The girl had thrown her- 
self out of one of the windows! Finding 
herself trapped, finding the door locked 
and the windows incapable of being 
opened, she had hurled herself bodily to 
her death. Dick could almost picture her 
slight form falling sheer down the peak, 
to land in a crushed and mangled heap at 
the bottom. 

Norman Conquest, who heard the crash 
of glass and the scream just as clearly, was 
only sickened for a split-second. Then his 
heart turned a somersault. Joy chuck her- 
self to certain death? Not likely! It was 
the first indication he had had that she 
was on the premises, but there was no mis- 
taking the beautiful power of that scream. 
The conviction came over Norman like a 
deluge that Joy was doing her stuff. 

Toowoomba Dick, having only a sketchy 
knowledge of her valiant character, did 
not give himself time to think at all. He 
just dashed for the door, wrenched it open, 
and went tearing up the stairs to the 
lounge. Every trace of malignant savagery 
had gone from his face, and his expression 
was one of child-like apprehension. His 
hand shook as he turned the key in the 
lock. Fearful, nervous, he threw open the 
door. 

The lounge was empty; one of the big 
window's opposite was completely missing 
except for a few jagged fragments, and 
the night wind was blowing directly across 
the room. What Dick could not see was 
the valiant little figure of Joy standing 
behind the opened door with the second 
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STRENGTH THROUGH JOY! 

ANY tigress of the jungle could have 
taken a few tips from Joy Everard 
as she explored her prison. She found that 
her black captor had got her well and truly 
caged. The one door, with its powerful 
lock, was the only exit. Passing through 
into the luxurious bed-room, she saw that 
there was no other door. Plenty of win- 
dows, yes. but they were high and appar- 
ently sealed. They were not even made to 
open* ventilation being supplied by other 
methods. 

The so ul- destroying knowledge that the 
Killer Earl had gone down to some noisome 
fastness to kill Norman Conquest almost 
sent the girl frantic. It was while she was 
standing stockstill in the middle of the 
lounge, thinking unkind things about her 
slightness. that she heard a soft murmur Of 
voices. She held her breath and listened 
more intently. Not voices. One voice — Too- 
woomba Dick's. It seemed to be coming 
from a great distance. Suddenly Joy 
dropped full length to the carpet and 
placed her ear to the floor. 

Yes, the voice was coming from some- 
where underneath. She experienced a 
momentary relief. If Dick was talking, it 
meant that Norman was still alive. She 
strained her ear to catch a word or two 
from Norman himself, but there was only 
one voice. The girl's lips tightened. As 
nothing short of a gag could ever prevent 
the Desperado from talking, particularly 
when he was in a tight corner, he was 
obviously gagged. 

Joy sprang to her feet. 

"Think, fathead!" she urged herself 
tensely. "If you're going to do your part 
as the mobile half of the axis, you've got 
to get a move on ! Norman's in a spot !" 

She looked about her keenly, her vivid 
little face flushed and eager. The spirit in 
this slender girl was as big as a mountain, 
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Indian club prised with businesslike 
precision. 

"She's gone— gone!" croaked the un- 
happy man, stumbling forward. 
Crash ! 

Nice work ! A direct hit ! Dick did a bit 
more stumbling after the Indian ciub had 
bopped him well and truly on the back of 
the head. Like a flash of lightning, with a 
soft swish of skirts, Joy was round the 
door and outside. Slam! The door was 
closed and locked. Breathless, she fairly 
hurled herself down the stairs. 

"Norman!"' she cried urgently. 

The absolute silence almost unnerved 
her. She wondered how long it would be 
before Toowoomba Dick recovered from 
the effects of that blow. He would not be 
gentle. It would not take him long to 
smash the door open. 

Joy was in the lobby against the lift. 
Opposite the lift a door stood ajar. She ran 
in and then checked. A little cold shiver 
ran shudderingly through her slim body. 
She knew, without looking into the 
shadowy corners of the place, that she was 
in the presence of Death. There was 
another door, also half open, and in the 
chamber beyond there was a light. 

She ran in pluckily. Then a tiny scream, 
half stifled, arose in her throat as she 
checked again. Suddenly confronted with 
the motionless waxwork figures, the girl 
experienced one of the greatest shocks of 
her life. For one dreadful instant she 
thought that the waxworks were real men. 

Then she remembered. Norman had 
told her something about Dick's private 
waxworks. Her heart faltered as she 
recognised the last figure of the row. 
So the mad Lord Chalston— she was 
convinced he was mad— had already 
made an effigy of the Desperado! She 
stared in utter fascination. So lifelike — 
so terrifyingly real. She wrenched her 
gaze away and looked into the shadowy 
places of the chamber, searching for the 
real Norman. If only the light had been 
stronger ! If only she had an electric 
torch 

Drawn as though by some irresistible 
magnetism, she turned once again to the 
effigy of Norman. She could not take her 
eyes off it. She went closer, fighting a 
desire to turn on her heels and run. It was 

something about the figure's eyes She 

caught her breath painfully, These eyes 
were not glass! They were not the dead 
eyes of a waxwork. They were alive! 
They looked into hers with intelligence 
and urgency. 

"Norman!" cried Joy chokingly. 

Vaguely she understood— and yet she did 
not understand at all ! The supposed wax- 
work figure was Norman Conquest him- 
self, -his body coated with a thin film of 
wax. It was the suit which gave the girl 
her first definite clue. It was Norman's own 
suit, and one she had particularly liked. 
And his eyes 

She seized one of his waxen hands and 
squeezed the fingers. Little flakes of wax 
filled her palm, and she felt warm flesh 
beneath ! Sickened with horror, yet as 
game as a miniature reincarnation of 
Boadicea, she decided upon action. The 
one thing to do, the only thing to do, was 
to get Norman out of this jam — to get him 
as far away from Roger's Peak as possible. 

Her quick eyes fell upon the wheeler 
stretcher. It took her just twenty-five 
seconds to lower her helpless partner on 
to the trolly, and while she was doing 
so her ears were filled with a dull thudding 
from somewhere above. No mistaking the 
significance of such sounds. Dick had re- 
covered, and was battering the heavy door 
to pieces ! 
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Was there time to get out? 

Forcing herself to remain calm, she 
seized the stretchy and wheeled it past 
the line of waxwork figures, out into the 
other cellar-like room, with its low ceiling, 
and then through the exit door and so to 
the lobby. By now the very air was vibrat- 
ing with the crashing sounds of splinter- 
ing wood. Deceptive sounds. The door, 
under Lord Chalston's frantic attack, was 
quite unharmed except for a little break- 
ing away against the lock. 

There was a slamming crash as the door 
flew open. Dick uttered an involuntary 
cry of triumph and hurled himself bodily 
down the short staircase. 

Joy, Silently praying, had just made the 
lift. 

She saw Lord Chalston's flying figure 
as he came into view, and knew the nar- 
rowness of (he margin by which she had 
escaped with the black killer's latest victim. 
For she had escaped! Her finger was on 
the control button. 

As Dick leaped for the elevator, it 
moved. It sank swiftly on its downward 
journey before he could reach it. Joy 
leaned against the wall of the lift trem- 
bling from head to foot, her brain busy. 
Dick could do nothing for some minutes, 
but all the same the girl was sickened. She 
would have time to push the stretcher 
down the subway tunnel and out into the 
open air while the lift was going up and 
down again. But then that black-skinned 
maniac would come streaking out, and 
he was more like an animal than a human 
being. The darkness wouldn't help her. 
He would smell which direction she had 
taken, and follow. No good hiding in the 
bushes, either. 

The lift perceptibly slowed, and a 
moment later jolted to a standstill. Joy 
grasped the trolly and wheeled it out. She 
did not look back, but she knew that the 
little elevator 'had started on its upward 
journey before she had taken a couple of 
steps. Straining and panting, she made 
for the exit. 

For Norman, the ordeal was the most 
distressing of his career. He felt his help- 
lessness acutely, How much better if he 
had been unconscious ! But to see young 
Pixie working like this, to hear her hard 
breathing, was an agony. And the know- 
ledge that he could do nothing whatever 
to help her filled his soul with gall. What 
a game little pal she was ! What glorious 
evidence she was giving that if he came 
unstuck, the partnership didn't ! His heart 
was choking. 

They were at the exit door of the cliff. 
Somehow Joy got it open. She knew that 
Dick would come running out within a 
matter of seconds. And then she heard 
voices! Voices and swiftly running feet I 
Without quite knowing why she did so, she 
pushed the trolly straight through into a 
dense clump of bushes on the other side 
of the pathway, ' and crouched down and 
ceased to breathe, 

It was with sickening relief that she 
recognised one of the voices. Inspector 
Williams! Then another voice. Mande- 
ville Livingstone! Good old Mandy — dear 
old Mandy ! She prepared to break out of 
cover, to secure their help 

And Toowoomba Dick emerged from the 
cliff doorway. 

It was a hot moment. A moment 
fraught with high voltage electricity. Mr. 
Williams, with Mr. Prit chard by his side, 
jerked to a standstill. Lord Chalston 
looked at them with inward alarm, but 
with outward stupidity. 

" Dick, my dear fellow ! " said Mr. 
Pritchard breathlessly. " We heard a crash 
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of glass a few minutes ago, and we hurried 
What was it?" 

Dick's thoughts were rapid. He knew that 
Joy had tricked him by throwing some- 
thing through the window and shattering 
it. His eyes, as keen as those of a lynx, 
searched quickly. He moved forward and 
picked up the Indian club which had 
fallen near the edge of the path. By now 
Inspector Williams had got a powerful 
torchlight going, and was splashing its 
light upon the black man who was 
believed, by all at Chalston Manor, to be a 
dumb servant. Dick was a fine actor. He 
looked calm and slightly bewildered, and 
was complete master of himself. 

He shrugged — and swung the Indian 
club with expert skill. 

Mr. Pritchard hesitated. It was in his 
mind to tell Dick that the two men with 
him knew the real secret. But if every- 
thing was all right at Roger's Peak — as 
the lawyer firmly believed In his own 
secret mind— it would not be fair to the 
boy. Better to let him think that these 
visitors were unaware of his real status. 

"You mean you threw that club through 
one of your windows?" asked Mr. 
Pritchard. " What on earth for?" 

Dick smiled and made signs, 

"Oh! It slipped out of your hand while 
you were exercising?" 

Dick nodded. 

"I see! And it went through the win- 
dow and fell on to the path." Mr. Pritchard 
looked at the inspector. "Just an accident, 
you see." 

"Mind if I go up to the late Lord 
Chalston's sky retreat and have a look 
round?" interrupted Mr. Williams politely. 
"Not a very suitable hour, I know, but now 
that we're here -" 

" Of course — of course ! " said the lawyer. 
"Dick wont have any objection, will you, 
Dick?" He turned to the black-skinned 
earl. "My friend. Mr. Williams, has a 
strange idea that the peak-top house isn't 
safe. Mr. Williams is a surveyor." Mr. 
Pritchard lied feebly, "He says he fre- 
quently warned your late master of the 
dangers, but his lordship took no notice." 

Dick's eyes burned queerly, but he 
showed his teeth in a calm smile and stood 
aside, inviting them to enter. Inspector 
Williams experienced a slight feeling of 
anti-climax. This black fellow looked sin- 
gularly harmless, and even stupid, and 
there was nothing suspicious in his 
manner. 

"You stay down here, Livingstone," he 
grunted, turning to the ex-tramp. "We 
shan't be long." 

They went in, and the door closed. 

" Lor' love us ! " breathed Mandeville. 
"Looks like I've made a fair-sized bloomer. 
Wow 1 " 

He jumped six inches into the air and 
uttered a squeak of startled fright. Believ- 
ing himself to be alone, he had not been 
prepared for the slim white hand which 
came apparently out of nowhere and 
grabbed hold of his arm. 

" Hold it, Mandy ! " came an urgent 
whisper. "It's only me!" 

"Miss Joy!" gasped the little man. 

She dragged him into the bushes. 

"This is what I call super-service," said 
the girl swiftly. "The one thing I wanted 
in all this world was somebody to help me 
— and here you are on the spot. Mandy! 
The third member of the Old Firm 1 Take 
a look here!" 

Livingstone looked — and gulped. 

"The guv'nor!" he breathed. "Then — 
then I was right! You and the guv'nor 
was in a hot spot, miss?" 

"The only hotter spot I can think of Is 
\Continued on back page.) 
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JUST TO REMIND YOU 

PROFESSOR OSCAR PROBYN wbi one of the 
cleverest scientists of his day. There was only 
one brain greater than his— the brain of his 
brother, PROFESSOR BORIS PROBYN, who lived 
the life of a hermit in a bungalow al Kersham. In fail 
youth, Boris Probyn had jilted a girl and had regretted 
i; ever since. Ti:sl had laler married, and on her 
deathbed (old her daughter, PENELOPE WISE, 
that if ever ahe needed help to go to Boris Probyn. 
When trouble came to Penelope Boris Probyn pro- 
mised to help her. But strange things happned 
before that could begin. 

A queer, hunchbacked surgeon, named BANNISTER 
BRANDT, who worked for Oscar Probyn, coveted 
the H eniui of Boris Probyn and the power and wealth 
it would bring. Hs perfected ihe means of keeping 
'* , and functioning after the body was dead. 
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i Probyn': 



MARTHA, Osc 
was actually a s 



._ ...e Molds __ 
lover, KARL, planned to steal certain invention! and 
kidnap Boris Probyn. They were too laic, however. 
They found the body of Boris Probyn, but his brain 

Venelope enlisted the aid of GEORGE HARRIS to 
solve the mystery of Boris Probyn's disappearance. 
Meanwhile, Brandt foi ' 



i him. 



He 



them to the Moldavian E: 

Boris Probyn. But Karl was there, and he k, 
Boris Probyn was dead. To test Brandt he is 
produce certain calculations that only Boris 
could have done. Brandt tried to obtain tl 



he came fror 



ris and Penelope 
ed chapel. Harris 
y of the bell tower. 
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read on.) 



INSIDE THE CHAPEL. 

IT didn't cost George much, effort to 
reach (he roof of the chapel, nor to 
edge his way along the roof, reach out and 
grasp that rather absurd little belfry. He 
slid himself inside, after a last sentimental 
glance down at Penny. He was poised in 
a narrow, dark, incredibly dirty space, with 
a large and rusty bell close against his 
face. Above him, hanging from the beams, 



he saw something like dirty and discarded 
wash-leathers, and he realised that these 
were bats, and felt a faint surprise to dis- 
cover that real belfries have real bats. 

Below him was nothing. Just the bell- 
tower, descending into obscurity, seeming 
to narrow down its long length. The rope 
to the single bell dangled down the middle, 
and there was nothing else, save some 
traces of where there had been a ladder, 
which had rotted away and fallen. 

George realised that he couldn't climb 
down the sheer wall. He either had to 
trust himself to the bell-rope or turn back. 
He took hold of the rope, and it seemed 
strong enough. 

''Lord, 'elp us!" he muttered. 

He didn't realise that he had offered up 
a prayer. He took hold of the bell-rope, 
swung himself out on it and proceeded to 
descend. He thought at first the rope was 
giving and it was all up. Actually, the big 
wheel above the bell turned, and the bell 
swung, and came to the end of its free- 
dom of movement with a solemn dong. 
George slid rapidly down the rope, and at 
last found dusty ground beneath his feet. 
He let go the rope very cautiously and 
slowly. He didn't want the bell to ring 
out again. 

" Now for it ! " 

He explored the chapel by the feeble 
light that filtered through the boarded 
windows, and he found nothing but dirt 
and decay. In a little room behind where 
the altar should have been he actually 
found a clergyman's discarded and rotting 
gown, thick with dust, and he was 
shocked when his foot clanked against 
some bottles which had obviously con- 
( atiied beer. It didn't occur to George that 
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the bottles had been brought in by 
the workmen who had boarded up the 
windows. 

But it looked as though he'd come here on 
a wild-goose chase. Why, he asked himself, 
should Bannister Brandt come in secret to 
this bare and neglected place? 

George's search became more intense. 
Perhaps his eyes had grown more accus- 
tomed to the dim light. He found the trap- 
door, the small iron ring to raise it by. 
George was impatient for action now. He 
stooped, raised the trapdoor. A wave of 
intense heat met him. 

"Strewth!" he whispered. "This chapel 
seems to have kept its own private 
entrance to hell," 

George saw steps receding into darkness. 
He cursed his own incompetence as 
a detective, because he hadn't even 
remembered to bring a flash-lamp. How- 
ever, he went boldly down the steps, stood 
uncertainly at the bottom, and considered 
whether he ought to go back for a light. 

The question was resolved for him. A 
switch clicked, the room was flooded with 
blinding light from a naked bulb. George 
saw that it was bare and whitewashed, 
but there was another cellar beyond, and 
standing in the door of the cellar was a 
small, bland, faintly questioning Japanese. 

"What's going on round here?" George 
blustered. 

Mirosaki — for it was Mirosaki — had been 
shaken. He'd been banking up the stove, 
maintaining the fierce heat that was 
necessary to keep the Brain active, and 
the scrape of his shovel had silenced the 
single stroke on the bell, the sounds of 
George moving about. Mirosaki had been 
about to leave when he came on this burly 
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and square-chinned young man at the foot 
of the steps. 

"Pardon," said Mirosaki, "but have per- 
fect right to ask respectfully same ques- 
tion. What for you pay high honour at 
visit, young sir?" 

His calm rattled George. He realised 
that his own position was anomalous. But 
then he remembered that he was no longer 
merely George Harris, just another young 
man in a sports coat and flannel trousers 
and no hat. He represented the guerilla 
troops of the law. 

"I'm a detective," he said. 

It is impossible to say that the wooden 
lace of Mirosaki looked uneasy. Perhaps 
the grain shifted a little, but that was all. 

He bowed. 

"Regret exceedingly impeding in any 
way activities of officer of the law, but am 
not conscious of sin, or should be thrown 
into violent state of terror at sight of 
warrant-card which, no doubt, is about to 
be produced." 

George was a little shaken, but the ex- 
cessive politeness of Mirosaki intensified 
his suspicions. 

"I am a private detective," he said. 
"I've a perfect right to know what you 
are doing down in this place, that's sup- 
posed to be all locked up and abandoned. 
Another thing— why have you got it so 
damned hot?" 

He mopped his brow, nodded towards 
the other room. 

"What's going on in there?" he de- 
manded. 

He strode forward and Mirosaki backed 
before him, because George was about 
twice the size of the Japanese. Also, the 
feeling that he'd been made game of had 
put George in a nasty mood. He elbowed 
Mirosaki aside and strode into the other 
room. Here the heat was even more 
intense; it met him like something solid 
flung at him; it made him gasp. The stove 
was almost red-hot. its mica windows 
glowing, and there didn't seem a vestige 
of air in the place. George swung round 
fiercely. 

"What are you doing here? Have I got 
to bring the police to find out?" 

Mirosaki was bland, silken-voiced, 
friendly. 

"Not necessary to disturb police officer," 
he said. "Merely wait to explain to polite 
visitor, but did not desire to interrupt. 
This chapel now property of little group of 
my own people, who wish to prepare for 
their own use. They have humble desire 
to w : orship in their own way. Japanese, of 
course, very ignorant, not like British 
citizens of mighty Empire. Do not appre- 
ciate English worship, where one man 
makes talk while others sleep. Have there- 
fore bought this chapel and appointed 
humble self to prepare for worship of 
Buddha." 

George was shaken. This infernal 
Japanese seemed very smooth and assured, 
as though he had nothing to hide. 



"But— but why the heat— the stove?" 

Mirosaki bowed, smiled regretfully. 

"Would give humble self much pleasure 
to instruct kindly, inquiring English detec- 
tive in the worship of ' Buddha and 
the attainment of Nirvana, but it is neces- 
sary to have head shaved and study for 
seven years to attain first degree of know- 
ledge. Can only say briefly that certain 
acts of purification of priest are necessary, 
for which fire is necessary."' 

It might be true. But George remem- 
bered Bannister Brandt. He'd seen Ban- 
nister Brandt let himself into this chapel 
with a key. What had Bannister Brandt 
got to do with an obscure little group of 
Japanese exiles who wanted to worship in 
their own way? George's eyes flickered 
round; he looked to the far end of the 
cellar, where an alcove was in shadow. 
There was something there; something 
that twitched all the time; something dead 
and yet alive, that lived in a glass jar! 

"What's that?'' 

George's direct methods had the quality 
of the unexpected for Mirosaki. Now 
George strode abruptly across the room 
and bent forward. He saw something grey 
and horrible that lived in liquid in a glass 
jar, that pulsed rhythmically all the time. 
He saw, although he did not know it, the 
Brain ! 

He had a strange choking feeling in his 
throat. His eyes smarted, and his heart- 
beats had quickened. This heat, he 
thought, had got him now. But that 
wouldn't account for this strange feeling 
of sickness and infinite pity that swept 
over him as he peered in the shadow at the 
faintlv pulsing something in the jar. 

"What the devil's this?" 

He bent forward. And then, thumping 
in his brain, he heard something. But he 
didn't hear it. not with his ears. Suddenly 
the whole sentence was there, right hi the 
middle of his forehead, although there was 
no sound save the faint drip, drip from 
the tap above the Brain. 

"You are about to be struck over the 
head from behind!" 

The message was as clear as though it 
had been shouted. George Harris had no 
notion how the thought-waves of a dead 
man had impinged on his own brain-cells 
and burned that message into his head. 
But he took the warning and turned. And 
the lead pipe that Mirosaki swung down 
viciously missed his head by a hair's- 
breadth and descended with sickening 
force on his shoulder. 

The pain was numbing; George felt he 
could have dropped in his tracks; and if 
he had, it would have been all up with 
him, for Mirosaki would have battered 
his head in very effectively if he had had 
him helpless on the floor. But instinct 
helped George, so much surer than 
thought— George's thought, anyway. He 
had taken the blow on his left shoulder. 
It was his right fist that came round in 
something between a hook and an upper- 
cut, and took the Jap under the chin. 



A good blow, but too near the chin to 
be numbing. It sent Mirosaki teetering 
back against the opposite wall with such 
force that he gasped, and for the moment 
his slit eyes widened. 

And then he came in. Came charging 
in like a stone out of a catapult, and he 
seemed to have eight different limbs, all 
pliable in every direction, all twining 
themselves all over George. George felt 
his head jerked back until he thought his 
neck would burst, while one of his arms 
was twisted painfully up behind him— the 
arm attached to the numbed shoulder, too. 
But it was numbed now. Flashes of pain 
shot through it as though red-hot needles 
were being scientifically driven between 
the joints. 

"This," thought George, "is ju-jutsu." 

George had one of those untidy minds 
that collect masses of wrong information. 
It wasn't actually ju-jutsu. It was some- 
thing much more efficient called judo, and 
Mirosaki w-as within three inches of snap- 
ping a joint of George's spine. 

George saw Mirosaki's flat and yellow 
face within three inches of his own. He 
wondered why he had ever thought the 
Japanese expressionless. He wasn't ex- 
pressionless now. His eyes had the red 
light of murder in them, his lips were 
drawn back from his teeth. George found 
he could do nothing with his fist, so he 
drove his elbow hard against Mirosaki's 
nose. 

The Jap gasped, but he broke the hold 
he had. George went after him, drove 
one fist into his lean stomach, another to 
his throat. And then Mirosaki kieked, 
with the grace and speed of a ballet 
dancer, but the effect was less beautiful. 

George gulped, went back suddenly, flat 
against the wall. The shelf against him 
rocked, the jar on it danced about. Almost, 
but not quite, the Brain was brought 
crashing to the floor — the weakly pulsating 
brain of Boris Probyn. But George had 
forgotten everything but the lust to take 
the Japanese apart. He went back into 
it with a bull's rush. And this tune Miro- 
saki was ready. 

He took hold of George by one wrist, 
cupped his other hand under George's 
charging knee, Mirosaki yielded; it was 
George's own rush that carried him high 
into midair, poised like an acrobat on 
the Jap's two hands. Mirosaki only accele- 
rated the process. He threw George 
crashing into the wall behind him. There 
was a click, as George's head struck white- 
washed wall. Then George was just a 
crumpled and unconscious mass on the 
flagged floor, 

THE CAPTURE OF BRANDT. 

BANNISTER BRANDT was furtive and 
uneasy. He had been in the 
Moldavian Embassy more than half an 
hour, and so far no one had approached 
him in the waiting-room. Once or twice 
he had the eerie sensation that eyes were 
watching him, but when he twitched 
round, the massive door was closed. But 
these tapestries could hide all sorts of spy- 
holes; he wouldn't detect a watching eye 
in the panelling, or in the moulded ceiling. 

Brandt paced up and down, his hands 
clasped behind him. His stunted, mis- 
shapen form moved as a crab moves, or a 
tortoise, his big head sunk between his 
shoulders. One of his long, yellow teeth 
gnawed at his thin lip. 

"The fools have got to finance me!" he 
muttered, "They must!" 

For the tenth time he brought out the 
sheet of paper he had brought to bargain 
with— the calculations of Boris Probyn, 
unfinished. 
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"If only I'd got the accursed thing 
finished!" groaned Brandt. "If only that 
fool of a Chinaman hadn't died when he 
did! But it's proof, if they've got eyes to 
see, that I've got Boris Probyn in my 
pocket — right in my pocket." 

He twitched round again suddenly. This 
time the door had opened, very silently. 
A manservant stood there, regarding 
Brandt objectively. 

"His Excellency will see you." 

He led Brandt atcng corridors, past 
motionless manservants, through felted 
doors. They came at last to a long and 
narrow room, decorated with panelled 
mirrors. There was a table down the 
centre o£ the room, a narrow table. Two 
men sat at the end of it, Brandt, standing 
at the other end, felt like a prisoner at 
the bar. 

One of the men was the ambassador 
himself, chilled and aloof, his long, white 
hand playing with his slight moustache, 
rubbing his long chin. He watched Brandt 
from under heavy-lidded eyes. He was in 
morning dress. The coloured ribbon of 
some order was in his buttonhole. 

Colonel Karl Guttenberg was the other. 
Brandt glanced at him curiously, vaguely 
aware that he had seen him somewhere 
before. But he wasn't likely to couple this 
magnificent figure with the humble waiter 
on his day off that he had glimpsed in 
Oscar Probyn's kitchen. For Colonel Karl 
was in full-dress uniform, and three rows 
of medals swung and clinked on his gorge- 
ous breast. His face was stern, the eyes like 
grey marbles. He looked at the miserable 
Brandt with the detachment, with which 
a shrewd housewife contemplates a cod 
on a marble slab. 

It was the ambassador who spoke. 

"This is the man who says he comss 
from Boris Probyn." he said. 

"I do come from Boris Probyn!" flashed 
Brandt. 
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"You have brought the proof — the cal- 
culations you promised me?" 

Brandt licked his too-red lips. His hand 
slipped into his breast pocket after the 
sheet of figures. The two seated men 
glanced at one another. It was as though 
their eyes said— after all, he has some- 
thing. The ambassador reached out his 
hand. Brandt went fearfully forward, gave 
him the papers. 

The ambassador and Kail leaned over 
the sheet together. The ambassador 
looked without interest; he couldn't follow 
this complicated essay in the higher 
mathematics beyond the second line. But 
the colonel bent over the paper closely. 
His forehead was knitted in concentration, 
his cruel lips moved silently. Now and 
then he nodded his head. 

It took him about twenty minutes to 
work down ths single sheet of paper, but 
some men might have pored twelve hours 
over it. There was a sense of waiting in 
that quiet room. The ambassador had 
leaned back and seemed to be studying the 
ceiling, his eyes hall-closed. Brandt willed 
himself to stop fidgeting with his hands, 
killed the impulse he had to ease his 
collar with his finger. 

He knew exactly what stage Karl had 
reached in following those calculations. 
He saw Colonel Karl's eyes flick back to 
the beginning oi a line as one line was 
absorbed. And Brandt felt the strain on 
him increasing. 

It was almost with relief that he saw 
the man in uniform clench his fist, strike 
the table before him violently, 

'"This is not complete!'" he cried 
gutturally. 

The ambassador was alert instantly. 

"Not complete?" he echoed. 

Karl's square-ended finger seemed, to 
stab the sheet of figures to the table. 

"It is very fine, up to a point!" he 
snarled. "But it is not what we expect 
from Boris Probyn. We have four men in 
Moldavia who could work out these figures 
as they stand, one of them could take 
them a little farther. But that is not what 
we expect from Boris Probyn. This sheet 
of figures ends just when his genius should 
show itself, when he would resolve this 
problem as Boris Probyn alone could 
solve it!" 

There was a silence. Brandt's mouth 
was dry. His tongue seemed drawn up to 
the roof of it. It was the ambassador who 
spoke. 

"In other words," he said, "this is not 
what I asked for?" 

"This is not from Boris Probyn!" 
snarled Karl. "Do you tell us that Boris 
Probyn wrote this?" 

"He wrote it!" babbled Brandt. "It's 
in his hand, every letter of it. But — but 
it isn't finished. He— he had to stop. It's 
enough to bargain with, to show you what 
Boris Probyn could do. If you give me 
money to take to him, money for his 
laboratory— — " 

His voice trailed off. He didn't know 
whether they were listening or not. Look- 
ing into their set faces was like looking 
into closed doors. 

"It is as you said, Karl," the ambassa- 
dor said softly. "He came to deceive us." 

Brandt's control snapped. He thought 
he could make them realise that Boris 
Probyn belonged to him. He moved for- 
ward; he Struck the table with his puny 
fist. 

"I can go!" he panted shrilly. "I can 
take this wonderful chance elsewhere. But 
you're a couple of fools to let me go. I'm 
offering you the brain of Boris Probyn, 
and you call me a liar and a crook. You 
turn me away!" 



"No," said the ambassador, "We do 
not turn you away." 

Something in his eyes made Brandt 
realise that he wasn't looking at him, but 
a yard behind. Brandt swung round, and 
his face yellowed. He hadn't heard those 
high double doors open and close again. 
But he had been alone at this end of the 
room. Now two men stood behind him, 
two massive, powerful men with folded 
arms. They wore cheap creased suits, but 
their flat, Slavonic faces looked fitted for 
a uniform, or for a steel helmet. 

Brandt realised that if these men un- 
folded their arms and laid hands on him 
he would be as helpless as a rabbit eaught 
up by the ears. And these rigid men were 
only waiting for a nod from the other 
end of the table. 

Brandt felt his brain click as fear over- 
tipped precaution. His voice was shrill; 
he was screaming from a dry throat, while 
he felt as though his hair crawled about 
on his head. 

"You— you can't do this!" he croaked. 
"This is England, and I'm a British 
citizen ! " 

Karl Guttenberg smiled, a horrible smile, 
like a crack yawning suddenly in a fair 
landscape of snow. 

"But this" he said, and his hand 
waved, "is not England. This is a piece 
of Moldavia." 

"Curse you!" raged Brandt. "I know 
that. But you can't get away with this! 
You can't keep me here a prisoner, and 
you'll never find out what I know if you 
do away with me!" 

"You might be persuaded to talk — In 
Moldavia." 

"You can't do it! You can't smuggle a 
man out cf the country in this day and age, 
and a British citizen, too ! " 

"You forget," said the colonel blandly, 
as though it made him happy to see some- 
thing human stark with terror—" you 
forget that we have diplomatic immunity. 
Our bags, they pass through your respect- 
ful English Customs with a wave of the 
hand. And your small body, my friend, 
would fold up into a not very large case." 

Brandt snarled, and sprang at him reck- 
lessly. He didn't travel twelve inches. 
Large hands seized him. held him, silenced 
him. It was the feeling of those large, im- 
personal hands that made him faint away 
with sick fear and despair. 

THE DEAD CHINAMAN. 

PENNY WISE stood trembling outside 
the office of Mr. Edmund Wadding- 
ton, Private Detective. She'd waited out- 
side the abandoned chapel for the half- 
hour she had promised George Harris, but 
as the minutes crept by on sluggish feet 
she'd felt her fear growing. She'd wanted 
to break away long before the half-hour 
was up. Her strongest impulse was to run 
forward, to hammer at those massive 
neglected doors. But George Harris had 
given her her orders precisely. 

"If I'm not back." he said, "within hall 
an hour, go and tell Mr. Waddington, my 
respected employer." 

And here she was, and she'd run the 
last mile, and fairly flung herself up the 
dirty, uncarpeted stairs. And here was 
Mr." Waddington's office, but not Mr. 
Waddington. There was an envelope stuck 
by the flap to the obscured glass of the 
door, under Mr. Waddington's name, and 
something had been scribbled on the 
envelope. 
"Back in Five Minutes," it said. 
But she'd knocked, and she'd kicked at 
the door, and she'd kept turning back down 
the landing and venturing a few steps 
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down the stairs to see if Mr. Waddington 
was coming, and she'd been here fretting 
herself for more than twenty minutes, and 
Mr. Waddington wasn't back. 

She peered through the letter-box. She 
could see a corner of a dusty desk, an ink- 
well that she knew was dry. 

Penny saw something at her feet, caught 
under the door. It was a newspaper, a 
single sheet of the smaller-page size re- 
served for racing editions and Salvation 
Army publications. Penny stooped and 
picked it up. 

It was to-day's date. "Racing at San- 
down Park," it said. The runners had 
been marked in pencil. One had even 
been ringed round, and a line drawn out 
to the margin, where a neat hand had 
pencilled three words. "Edmund Wad- 
dington's Nap!" it was written. 

Penny threw the paper down, and in a 
fit of temper she tore the envelope down 
from the door and flung it down and 
stamped on it. It was a lie, a blatant lie. 
Mr. Waddington wouldn't be back in five 
minutes. He wouldn't be back at all. He'd 
gone racing. 

Penny looked wildly about her. She'd 
never realised before what a shabby set 
of offices it was, with the paper peeling 
off the walls, and the office that shared 
this landing empty. Once, some faded 
lettering announced, it had housed the 
International Sales Federation, but not 
now. There was no one but Penny Wise, 
and Penny felt very small, very afraid. 

She hadn't realised how she'd come to 
depend on George Harris— massive, some- 
what unoriginal George. And now he'd 
put himself in danger and she couldn't 
help him. She'd no one to turn to! 

The police? He'd warned her against 
that. He'd broken the law himself, forcing 
his way Into that chapel. She wouldn't 
get the police to believe her story, with 
nothing to go on but her belief that an old 
man wouldn't break his word to a girt. 
Even Oscar Probyn hadn't believed her 
instinct that something had happened to 
his brother Boris. But he was in Brandt's 
hands— cunning, smooth-tongued Brandt. 
Brandt had fooled him somehow, the old 
innocent. 

But perhaps Oscar Probyn would help 
her now. He'd been kind; he'd wanted to 
help her, he'd offered her money. He'd 
begged her to turn to him if she were faced 
by anything too big for her. Well, she 
was faced with something too big for her 
now. She'd go to Oscar Probyn. 

She caught a bus down to the big works, 
and she sat on the front seat at the top, 
in a fever of impatience at every traffic 
jam, sitting on the edge of her seat, trying 
to urge the bus along. And then there was 
a deaf and pompous doorkeeper, who tried 
to keep her out of the works, tried to stop 
her reaching the laboratory and Oscar 
Probyn; but her insistence carried her 
through. 

But then she was held up again at the 
laboratory. A stern-faced man in uniform 
said no strangers were allowed inside. 
Penny looked wildly round, and it seemed 
Providence that made her see the pro- 
fessor's black car, with Pringle sitting 
reading behind the wheel. 

She darted across to him, caught him by 
the arm and shook him. 

"The professor!" she gasped. "I want 
to see the professor ! Tell this man to let 
me in!" 

Pringle blinked, and then recognition 
dawned in his eyes. He put away the little 
book on business correspondence he had 
been studying. 

"What is it re?" he asked her coldly. 



Penny looked round despairingly, and 
then she cried out, for Oscar Probyn was 
standing on the steps of the laboratory, 
blinking in the weak sunshine. The com- 
missionaire had tendered him his umbrella 
and his brief-case, and now offered him his 
hat. The professor held Iris brief-case in 
one hand, his umbrella in the other, and 
contemplated the hat hopelessly. He let go 
of everything when Penny ran to him 
and cried out : 

"Professor Probyn! I know you'll help 
me ! " 

She poured it all out to him, incoherent, 
stammering, and the professor listened 
attentively and patiently. He nodded his 
white head from time to time. 

"I quite understand," he said. "This 
young man of yours is somewhere in that 
chapel, and you want me to come and get 
him out? You hear that, Pringle? We've 
got to go and find this young man. Miss 
Wise will tell you where to go." 

Pringle opened his mouth to protest, 
changed his mind, closed his mouth again. 
He gathered up the professor's belongings, 
draped them on him in approximately the 
right places. The professor held the car 
door open for Penny, and she was gasp- 
ing as she fell back on the upholstery. She 
hadn't realised how exhausted she was. 
But it would be all right now. Professor 
Probyn would help her. Other people 
might find him bumbling and absent- 
minded, but she knew him as a good friend 
who never failed. It was the little things 
he forgot; in the things that mattered, 
Oscar Probyn could be keen-brained and 
decisive, 

They stepped from the car. contemplated 
the battered chapel, with the torn rem- 
nants of old posters flapping on the front. 
It looked somehow dissolute, like some 
formerly respectable old lady who had 



acquired a taste for stout and snuff late in 
life. 

"Seems to me the door's locked, sir," 
Pringle said importantly. 

"Naturally," the professor said. "Break 
it in, Pringle." 

Pringle gulped, looked wildly round for 
help against this lunacy, but help there 
was none. He paced to the car and 
brought out the jack-handle. The chapel 
door was secured with a bar across and a 
padlock. When the iron jack-handle was 
inserted in the loop of the padlock some- 
thing had to go. It was the padlock. The 
bar swung down. The door opened. 

The three of them moved forward into 
dust and gloom. There was something 
eerie and still about the place. Shabby 
and neglected it might look outside, but in 
here it was a place for evil deeds. None of 
them wanted to press forward; they moved 
up the aisle side by side, peering through 
the dusk. 

So they came to the foot of the tower. 
There was a heap of dirt and rubbish 
there. And something else! 

"There's— something!" gasped Penny. 

Pringle found a match. The scraping of 
it sounded as loud as thunder. The flame 
flickered up, and then the dark shape in 
front of them was revealed for what it 
was. They saw George Harris, uncon- 
scious. Or dead? Penny's heart questioned 
fearfully. He was gagged and bound, tied 
in a sitting position. And bound up with 
his back to him. so that they squatted 
each facing a different way, was a dead 
Chinaman. 

(Oscar Priibyit is close, to flic frutfi — eery 
Hem- to the Bruin of Boris Probyn. 11 ill he 
tliseoier it , or linn Mirosalii (/minted (i </«/)(, sf 
such a disaster? Don't miss w.i-t week's 
tnatdHment of this unusual story.) 
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the trail. Clues he picked up involved a girl, ETJITH 
TURNER, who was engaged to ROY HOLLISTER, a 
ibippioi broker. Cranston, learning (hat Edith 
T„.ners lathe., who ran a cabaret show oo a boat 
J ... Ihe Thames it afraid of a crook named 
BLUE CHIP DtKCAN. decided to investigate at Ibe 
Tuioets home. There be discovered a ni..Hm.i 
connection between Pike and Ned Turner. Pike 
br-.uabt Turner a bonk Ibal had on tbe Rv-leaf Ibe 
addrets of JOHN BRODY. a bookseller. A* Pike 
could not read, this seemed curious and worthy of 
further inquiry. 

ANTHONY SAXON, a theatrical producer, called 
al Brody's bookshop. Brody went to a secret passage, 
and there Turner met him and handed him a fake 
book inside which were stolen iewels. But Davy Jones 
himself, in an elaborate disguise, arrived on the scene, 
knocked Brody down, and escaped with the jewels. 
Deegan and FLIP WILEY, a girl dancer, were impli- 
cated in the affair. 

Cranston visited The Floating Follies. Turner's 
1 learned what had happened at 



rody's. 
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A DANGEROUS WOMAN. 

CLIP WILEY eyed herself in the tall 
JT dressing-room mirror with compla- 
cent satisfaction. 

Flip's creamy skin had been tinted a 
pale sea-green hue. There was seaweed 
tangled in her golden hair. 

The costume that Flip wore was a 
daring one. A girdle of clamshell beads, 
strung on silver chains, tinkled musically 
when she moved before the mirror. 

A green fishtail, blazing with imitation 
emeralds, concealed her limbs. A clever 
opening in it permitted her to walk with- 
out disclosing her shapely bare feet. 

Turning from the mirror, Flip swayed 
silently into a brief practice dance. She 
looked* like a mermaid undulating grace- 
fully across the sunken bed of an ocean. 

A cautious rap on the door of her 
dressing-room halted her brief dance. She 
straightened rigidly. Her eyes veered 
towards the locked door. 

She dared not refuse to answer the 
summons. Picking up a silken dressing 
gown, she clutched its folds hastily to- 
gether over her skimpy costume. She 
unlocked the door and a man glided 
quietly and swiftly inside. 

It was Roy Hollister. He handed Flip 
Wiley a package of banknotes. 



"That makes it two hundred and fifty," 
he whispered. " The two hundred is what 
I already owe you for past performances. 
The extra fifty is a bonus for the tip 
that enabled me to make arrangements 
for the Silver Knave." 

"Fair enough," Flip said softly. "I'm 
a gal who always needs dough. You're the 
sort of guy it's a pleasure to work for." 

She laid a caressing hand on Hollister's 
as she glided past him towards a cabinet 
where she locked the money up in a 
drawer. 

"You better be careful about coming to 
see me," she breathed. ""Blue Chip has 
been acting queer lately. I think he 
suspects I'm having dealings with you." 

" It's just a business relationship," 
Hollister muttered. "Deegan knows I'm 
interested in Edith Turner." 

"He might wonder, all the same." 

Again she swayed close to Hollister. 
This time there was no doubt of her 
feelings about him. For an instant 
Hollister held her in a quick, passionate 
embrace. But his anxiety was stronger 
than his emotion. He released her 
awkwardly and stepped back. 

Someone was rapping gently on the 
locked cabin door! 

In the silence, Blue Chip Deegan's 
suspicious voice was dimly audible outside. 

"What's the idea of the big delay, Flip? 
Open up ! I'm in a hurry ! " 

"Just a second." she called quickly. "I'm 
getting ready for my act. Wait'll I find 
my robe." 

She showed Hollister a curtained exit 
that led to the stage. Hollister nodded, 
and vanished discreetly. 

Deegan was scowling with rage when 
he was finally admitted. 

"You had a man in here with you! 
Who was he?" 

"You're crazy, darling!" 

"Don't lie to me ! I heard him 
whispering." 

Flip's nimble brain groped desperately 
for a convincing alibi. But fate pulled 
her out of her dangerous spot. There 
were sudden footsteps on the stage beyond 
the curtained exit. A man strode smilingly 
into the dressing-room. 

"Listen, Flip. About that change in 

the dance I suggested. I think Oh, 

hallo. Deegan ! " 

The man was Anthony Saxon, the 
theatrical producer. 

" Were you in here a minute ago, talking 
to Flip?" Deegan growled. 

Flip had dropped back a step or two. 
Her face was behind the shoulder of the 
angry gambler. She nodded a desperate 
and silent "yes " to the puzzled producer. 

Saxon took the cue. He nodded 
promptly. 

"Yes, I was in here. We were talking 



about a change in Flip's dance routine. 
What about it?" 

"Nothing." Deegan said. "I just 
wondered." 

Saxon sensed danger. He could see 
that Flip was terrified under the mask 
of her gay smile. He took her by the 
arm. 

"Come out on the stage, and I'll show 
you what I mean, Flip. In that first 
scene where you rise slowly out of that 
big oyster shell and turn to face the 
audience— — " 

Deegan made no effort to stop them as 
they vanished through the curtained exit. 
His cold eyes veered about him. froze as 
they noticed that the draped cover of a 
sofa seemed to be slightly disarranged. 

Deegan dropped to his knees and lifted 
the cover, Hidden beneath the sofa he 
found a man's hat which Flip had kicked 
swiftly out of sight. Deegan's laughter 
was barely audible as he noticed the 
initials in the sweatband. 

" R. H.," he muttered under his breath. 
"Roy Hollister, damn him!" 

He placed the hat carefully back where 
he had found it. He didn't want Flip 
to realise that her scheme to hoodwink 
him had failed. 



Working with slow, methodical care, 
Cranston inched himself higher and 
higher on the showboat's taut anchor 
chain. 

He was aware that a pirate raid was 
planned for to-night by the same thugs 
who had boarded the Equator. The name 
of the new steamship to be victimised was 
the Silver Knave. 

The Shadow intended to foil that raid 
and capture the conspirators. He planned 
to get quietly ashore from the showboat 
and notify Joe Carton. 

Fate, however, was moving swiftly to 
discount his prudent intent. 

He had reached the narrow wooden 
ledge that ran lengthwise along the black 
hull of the showboat. 

Farther amidships, considerably closer 
to the stem of the showboat, was an open 
porthole through which light poured. The 
Shadow's feet were numb by the time he 
reached his new goal. But his eyes, 
rising beneath the open porthole, gave 
him a swift vision inside. 

The room was empty. 

In another moment the Shadow began 
to squirm head foremost through the 
opening. The portholes on the old 
bmnmine had been enlarged to permit 
added ventilation to the interior of the 
ship. Except for that his task would 
have been impossible. 

Once inside, he realised that he was 
in Flip Wiley's dressing-room. He began 
to glide towards the door that led to the 
corridor. 

He was passing a deep closet when his 
whole plan changed again. From the 
curtained doorway of the stage, the 
Shadow heard voices. Flip was returning 
swiftly to her dressing-room, aceonrpanied 
by a man. 

Their appearance cut off the Shadow 
from the corridor. He vanished into 
the closet, hid there behind hanging 
garments. 

By this time Flip appeared in the room, 
followed by Anthony Saxon. Saxon's 
voice was friendly, yet grim. 
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"Why did you make me lie to Deegan 
a little while ago? Did you have a man 
hidden in here?" 

"Does it matter?" Flip said, with a 
careless laugh. 

"You're playing with fire, Flip! I 
know Deegan's type. He's a killer! Take 
■'-Jpy advice and be very careful how you 
handle him I" 
H Flip shrugged. 

" "I've been handling men all my life. 
I'm not afraid of Blue Chip Deegan or 
" anyone else. Come on! Let's straighten 
^out the new dance routine with my ballet 
# partner." 

The two vanished into the adjoining 
cabin, closing the door behind them. 

A moment later Cranston slipped from 
the closet. Quietly he let himself into the 
corridor and melted toward the stairs that 
gave access to the open deck. 

Not long afterwards, it was Cranston 
— without his black attire — who appeared 
on deck and mingled with the customers. 
He listened gravely as a sailor in a white- 
and-gold jacket approached him. 

"Beg pardon, sir. Are you Lamont 
Cranston? If so, I have a message lor 
you." 

. "I am. What is it?" 

"A Mr. Roy Hollister is extremely 
anxious to have a word with you, in 
private. He says it concerns a lady w : ho 
is in deep trouble. He requests that you 
see him for a moment before the show 
begins." 

Cranston felt a quick surge of eagerness. 
He was certain that the lady in trouble 
was Flip Wiley, 

The sailor led Cranston down a stair- 
case to a lower deck. A door swung open, 

"Mr. Cranston is here, Mr. Hollister," 
the sailor said in a respectful murmur. 

Cranston stepped forward. As he did 
so, he gave a quick exclamation and tried 
to turn. The cabin into which he was 
stepping was empty ! 

The next instant something struck vici- 
ously against Cranston's head. He 
tumbled forward across the doorsill. His 
milling legs were slung inside by the 
sailor who had slugged him. 

The door slammed and was locked on 
the outside. 

CRANSTON'S RUSE. 

WHEN Cranston emerged from uncon- 
sciousness, the cabin in which he 
had been trapped was empty except for 
himself. 

He was inclined to doubt Hollister had 
sent the message to trap him. Why should 
Hollister reveal his identity in so foolish a 
fashion— especially if he was Davy Jones, 
as Pike seemed to think? Ned Turner 
seemed a more likely suspect. Or the 
dangerous Blue Chip Deegan. 

The inference was clear. Someone had 
suspected Cranston's presence aboard and 
had made grimly sure that he would not 
interfere with a swiftly moving criminal 
plot. 

Peril pointed most definitely to the 
dancer, Flip Wiley. Cranston knew she 
had placed herself in a situation of fright- 
ful risk. He must aid her. His face was 
grim as he set himself to the task of pick- 
ing the lock of his prison. 

It was not a difficult task. His assailant 
had made no effort, to search Cranston's 
limp body before he fled. That was a 
mistake. A tiny pointed steel pick 
hidden within Cranston's clothes made 
short work of the lock. 

He found his cloak and hat in the dark 
nook where he had secreted it. 

The music of the overture sounded 
louder as Cranston cautiously tried the 
knob of Flip's dressing-room door. The 



door was not locked. He stepped lightly 
inside, closing and locking the door behind 
him. 

Flip Wiley lay huddled on the floor. 

Her body was twisted grotesquely, the 
head close to the marble base of a wash 
basin. 

Cranston stared at the wash basin. The 
rubber stopper was still in the drain, the 
basin filled with water. The man who had 
choked Flip into silence had held her face 
under the water until she drowned! 

Cranston peered swiftly about the death 
chamber. Not an item in the disordered 
room escaped his challenging scrutiny. A 
mirthless smile parted his lips briefly. 
Something he saw under the sofa 
tightened his lips into a compressed line. 

Suddenly, he froze. From the corridor 
outside, he heard a slow creaking, uneven 
sound. In a flash, he divined two men 
were creeping stealthily towards Flip's 
cabin ! 

Cranston unlocked the door. He didn't 
want the approaching criminals to sus- 
pect that a visitor had entered the death 
chamber in their absence. 

Then he backed desperately across the 
room, seeking an avenue of escape. His 
body squirmed through the large porthole 
in the hull. 

Again tiptoe on the narrow, slippery 
ledge between the dark sky and the darker 
water of the Thames, he drew a soundless 
breath. 
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Peering across the lower rim of the port- 
hole, his face shielded by the black brim 
of his slouch hat, Cranston observed the 
two men who crept into Flip's cabin. One 
of them was Ned Turner. His partner was 
Pike. 

Pike pulled the rubber stopper out of 
the lavatory basin; the water ran down the 
drain. Then he began restoring the room 
to some semblance of order. 

Turner, meanwhile, was busy wrapping 
the gleaming body of Flip in the silken 
dressing gown which had been nearly torn 
from her during her losing battle for life. 
From around his waist he uncoiled a long 
length of rope. 

Cranston began to retreat along his 
dangerously narrow ledge. He interpreted 
correctly the purpose in the minds of Pike 
and Turner. They were going to lower the 
dancer's body through the porthole. 
Cranston moved carefully towards the 
anchor chain, 

Behind his turned head, the music and 
singing from the showboat's stage made 
noisy rhythm. Cranston heard nothing 
from the muffled oars of a rowing boat. 

The boat contained two of Pike's thugs. 
They saw the spread-eagled figure on the 
narrow ledge along the ship's hull at the 
same instant he saw them. 

Guns lifted. Bullets whizzed towards 
Cranston. But no sound accompanied the 
firing, except a faint plop-plop. The guns 
were .silenced. 

Slugs crashed into the wooden hull of 
the briganiine alongside Cranston's head. 

He fell with a splash into the river and 



vanished. The gunmen were jubilant, con- 
vinced that they had finished the Shadow. 

THE INTERRUPTED RAID. 

CRANSTON'S mind worked grimly as he 
swam beneath the murky surface of 
the Thames. He had tricked Pike and his 
crew into thinking him dead. 

Letting his nose break the surface, he 
took a deep breath, saw that Pike "l.rk- 
ing him dead, had gone on to the Silver 
Knave to perpetrate his hold-up. T3ie 
Shadow must get there as quickiy as 
possible. 

He swam ashore with strong strokes. 

It was a strange figure that hailed a cab 
a few minutes later, and by the gler.ni cf 
his piercing eyes alone cowed the reluctant 
driver into taking him on as a fare. 

When the taxi finally pulled up to thc- 
desired dock, Cranston leaped out. He 
knew the wharf would be locked. And he 
hesitated to ring for the watchman, 

Cranston dived into the river. A few 
strokes took him to a piling, and he hauled 
himself up the slippery timber, studded 
with rusted spikes. 

As he had anticipated, he had no trouble 
entering the wharf from the river end. 
He raced under the shadow of high, 
gloomy rafters to the watchman's shack, 
drew an automatic as he approached 
silently. 

The watchman, however, was lying in a 
huddle on the floor. Cranston could smell 
chloroform. 

Clever criminals had taken no chances 
on the watchman hearing noises on the 
Silver Knave. 

Leaping across the prostrate body, 
Cranston grabbed the 'phone. But the 
line was dead. The telephone wire had 
been cut! 

Cranston darted across the wharf 
10 wards the black hulk of the Silver 
Knave, and melted aboard the ship like 
a moving patch of darkness. 

Suddenly, a faint bark halted Cranston. 
He knew the sound was a pistol shot from 
below decks 

Cranston knew that Pike and his 
henchman Turk had probably boarded the 
ship from a dangling rope ladder, leaving 
the other two crooks to keep look-out in 
the speed-boat. Somewhere below in the 
bowels of the steamship, they had run into 
trouble ! 

Rounding a corner, Cranston emerged 
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on (he starboard deck— only to lialt with a 
grim exclamation. He saw the limp figure 
of Turk, lying unconscious. Trouble must 
have started on deck, for close inspection 
showed that Turk had been choked. 

The nex[ instant, a dark head appeared 
over the railing of the ship. One of the 
look-outs had heard that muffled shot from 
below and had climbed up the rope ladder 
to investigate. He yelled as he saw the 
crouched figure of Cranston bending over 
Turk, and fired. 

That foolish shot sealed his fate. Cran- 
ston had to protect himself. A stab of 
flame from the Shadow's gloved hand 
sent the river .pirate tumbling backwards 
off the rope ladder. 

Cranston saw the partly opened door 
that led to Section 3 of the ship's hold. 
He surmised that this was where Pike 
and the treacherous steward had vanished," 
probably leaving Turk to keep watch on 
deck. Slamming the heavy door, he 
bolted it against their reappearance. 

As he did so he threw himself flat to 
the deck. Behind him sounded the grim 
stuttering of a tommy-gun. But. the 
slugs ripped harmlessly over the prone 
Cranston and flattened themselves against 
the steel surface of the bolted cargo door. 

He retreated with a headlong dive 
towards a break in the ship's super- 
structure, it was a narrow corridor that 
ran between the port and starboard decks 
of the liner. 

He reached it just as a hail of bullets 
came from a spot farther aft. Two men 
had appeared from another exit in the 
hold. One of them was Pike. The other 
bore the hatchetlike countenance of the, 
crooked steward. 

Cranston, meanwhile, was racing for the 
steps that led aloft to the bridge. Reach- 
ing them, he turned and flung himself flat. 
His gunfire sent Pike and the steward 
scuttling backward out of sight. 

Pike had recognised' the black figure. 
He knew now that the Shadow had 
escaped death from bullets and drowning 
in the upper reaches of the Thames He 
was burning with the lust to kill this grim 
nemesis of criminals. 

But the aim of Cranston was dangerously 
accurate. A slug ripped the heel from 
Pike's shoe as he scuttled behind cover. 
The steward was no help to Pike at all. 
Whimpering with fright, he was a 
hindrance. His clawing hand on Pike's 
sleeve gave Cranston the precious seconds 
he needed to climb to the bridge and race 
towards his goal. 

He did the thing he had intended to do 
ever since he had -discovered the slashed 
telephone wire on the wharf. * He grabbed 
the ship's whistle cord and yanked it. 

Brrrrrrnnnhnnhnnnph ! 

. The roar of that deep-throated blast was 
like the thunderous shout of a giant. It 
reverberated through the darkness of the- 
silent water front. Cranston kept it 
howling without a stop, by tying down the 
cord. - . " " H "i~- ' 

It made faint the stabbing reports of 



Cranston's gun as he replied to the fire 
of Pike and the steward. Prom the other 
side of the bridge came the vague pap-pap- 
pap-pap of the tommy-gun. 

Suddenly. Cranston heard a shrill scream 
from the man with the tommy-gun. It was 
hardly audible through the tumult of the 
roaring whistle. So were the police 
whistles ashore. 

The whistle had done the trick. Help 
was coming from ashore. Prom the 
water, too. Judging from the alarmed 
gestures of the killer on the other side 
of the bridge. ' - ■ > - ' 
■ He leaped out . of sight. Pike and the 
steward had vanished," too. Pursuing. 
Cranston was just in time to'see" a ghastly 
example of the honour that is supposed to 
exis: between thieves. 

Clawing at the rail in his eagerness to 
escape to the speedboat below, was the 
fleeing steward. Pike shot^him through 
the head. 

Cranston was too far away to prevent 
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the murder. . Nor did his hasty shot save 
the life of the unconscious Turk, who still 
lay motionless on the deck. Pike killed 
his henchman as swiftly as he had 
murdered the steward. 

He was taking no chances of a captured 
crook squealing to the cops. He went 
down the rope ladder in a trice. The man 
witlTthe tommy-gun followed his resolute 
leader. Cranston raced towards the rail. 
- Before -he reached it. the motor of the 
speedboat was roaring. Pike and the 
surviving thug were fleeing just in time, 
to escape detection from a police boat that 
was churning upstream. 

It was the. Shadow that the police boat's 
searchlight outlined on the rail of the 
Silver Knave. His dripping black figure 
drew a hail of police bullets. The cops 
made a natural blunder. They thought 
that the man at the rail was the 
mysterious figure of Davy Jones ! 

Flight was all that remained to Cran- 
ston. He slipped down a rope to the water 
and swam ashore unseen. 
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the inner crater of Vesuvius," replied J 
swiftly. "Grab hold of this stretcher-thin 
and get moving! We'd better make for t 

woods " She broke off', her eyes glofl 

ing. "No, not the woods! I've got anothe . 
idea. Tell you all aboutit later, Mandy."- ! 

She was ready to shout with relief and 
delight. She had seen a movement of Nor-J 
man's left arm. and the coating of wax 00^ 
his face, round about the' jaws, waje 
cracked and peeling. He was coming out ol 
the drug-induced paralysis— coming out 
earlier because of all this movement and 
excitement. And there was no longer any 
danger. . With Sweet William and that 
other man— who looked like the family 
lawyer — in the peak-top retreat — Too- 
woomba Dick couldn't do much black 
tracking. 

As a. matter of fact, Mr. Williams ex- 
perienced nothing but disgust. Everything 
was quite normal in Roger's Peak. Mr. 
Pritchard was quietly triumphant. Neither 
of them noticed the smashed lock of the 
lounge door, for Dick took care to hane 
Mr Pritchard's hat on the knob as he went 
in first, and even the astute inspector had 
no reason to suppose that the hat con- 
cealed anything. - 

For the. rest, there was no disorder in 
the room but the broken window and the 
other Indian club "lying on the floor. 

Later, on .the way _out; Mr. Williams 
noticed the door opposite the lift— as Dick 
had known that he would. Mr! Williams 
tried the door and found that it opened 
readily. 1 He glanced in. Just a shallow cup- 
board, with old matchboarding at the back 
and sides, and some piles of lumber on the 

"Well. Mr. Williams," said the lawyer, 
when they were once again out In the 
open, " I thought it better not to let Dick 

"I understood that, of course,", growled 
the inspector. "Where's that idiot, Living- 
stone? That's what I want to 'know 1 I 
want to ask Livingstone a few questions!" 

Asking Livingstone a few questions, 
however, was not easy. For Livingstone 
had vanished. So, for that matter? had 
Mi-, Williams' squad car! One of Joy's 
little brainwaves. * ' 

It did not help matters in the least when 
the inspector learned, on reaching" London 
in a hired car, that the bodies of Mr. Miles 
Murchison and Colonel Crowther bay had 
disappeared from the mortuary—in spile 
of the fact that a man had been left on 
guard. The man, who had been slugged, 
could give no description of his assailant 
when he was brought round. 

Tod Cranson had obeyed orders again! 
the end. T 

(Write to The Editor, The THRILLER 
<>Hi<<-, 7 he rifi'firuii /Ions.', l>.,-ri„.j,loii 
Street. I.imtloii. LA. I, ami let him have t/anr 
opinion of this story.) 
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